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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we write the monthly and quarterly periodicals are concerned 
with the effect that the changes in postal rates will have on them. 
Discussions with the authorities are proceeding, and it is 
conceivable that before this number appears some concession will 

have been made. We think the matter is of sufficient public interest to 


entitle us to refer to it without an apology. 
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Probably nobody outside the trade and the Post Office understands 
precisely the way in which the postal regulations affect periodicals. 


_ There are, for official purposes, two classes of publication : those which 


are registered as newspapers and those which are not. The old book 
rate was abolished during the war and, for our present purposes, there 
remain two postal rates: newspaper rate and letter rate. Registered 
papers go by newspaper rate, unregistered papers by letter rate. Now, 
in order to obtain registration and the advantage of the low newspaper 


rate of postage, a publication must contain a certain amount of “‘news” 


— matter (a rule that is applied with a reasonable mildness), and it must 
appear at intervals of not more than twenty-one days. The monthly 
- and quarterly reviews are therefore out of court; so are the monthly 


trade journals, many of them of great importance. They have to go, 
consequently, at letter rate. This already meant a heavy postage bill ; it 
cost us 34d. to post this paper to our subscribers. But under the proposed 
new schedule the letter rate is changed. The ordinary letter will be 


# charged 2d. instead of 14d. ; that cannot be helped. But those who decided 
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on changes with regard to heavier letters failed (as we assume) to observe 
that they were, quite incidentally and whilst shooting at other game, 
imposing a heavy new tax on a certain class of periodical. Our own postage, 
if the rates go through and no new arrangement is made, will cost us at 
least 7d., a very heavy charge on a half-crown publication. 
et Ss 
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We have heard it suggested that book post should be reinstituted. 
That is one possible alternative. But—we repeat that we write before 
we have heard the official view—would it not be more reasonable to 
extend the privilege of being registered as a newspaper ? What is the sense 
of the three weeks’ limit? The admission of weekly and fortnightly 
papers shows that the authorities do not take the absurd view that nothing 
older than reports of yesterday’s occurrences can be reckoned as news. 
Moreover, their application of the rule about news is, as we have said, 
on the whole on the generous side. We need mention no names, but we 
ask our readers to notice the “‘ Registered as a Newspaper ”’ inscription 
on weekly journals which, to put it mildly, record certainly no more news 
than we ourselves, with our large sections devoted to current literature 
and events, record. We are not quite sure whether there is really logical 
ground for a distinction of the kind at all: it is at least certain that many 
of the monthly and even quarterly periodicals, whether literary, or 
political, contain a large amount of material that is recognised as of 
topical interest, and that serves to disseminate information about recent 
happenings. If the Nineteenth Century or the National Review or ‘THE 
Lonpon Mercury appeared fortnightly and contained precisely the 
material at present printed in it, it would have, we think, no more difficulty 
in securing the advantage of newspaper rates than is experienced by every 
variety of weekly periodical. 
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The regulation as it stands is anomalous. The singling out, however 
accidental, of one class of periodicals under the new rules for a special 
tax is most unfortunate. It is not desirable that direct subscription (which 
eliminates waste) to papers should be discouraged. And on more general 
grounds, it is not, surely, to the public interest that a special handicap 
should be placed upon monthly publications. The old argument in favour 
of the favourable treatment of ‘“‘ newspapers’ by the State—there was 
a great agitation for the removal of the old tax—was that a tax on news- 
papers was “‘ a tax on knowledge.” The modern implicit theory seems to be 
that news about a one-day-old murder is knowledge, but news about a 
three-weeks-old book or campaign or Act of Parliament is not knowledge. 
We dare to say that no man who is familiar with the monthly and quarterly 
publications of Britain, whether literary, political, commercial, or devoted 
to scholarship, will deny that within their several classes, from the most 
recondite to the most popular, they are not the least educative and useful 
of their kinds. They certainly do their full share to promote knowledge, 
and, as a body, they do not deserve to receive an adverse discrimination 
from the State as compared with their more frequently recurring con- 
temporaries. In some regards they have the patent advantage over other 
papers : they can, even to the most topical affairs, devote to the serious 
consideration of an event or a problem an amount of space which a daily 

or a weekly cannot spare. We need not labour the point : the essence 
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of it is that papers which appear at intervals of more than three weeks 
are, on the whole, as concerned with current affairs, as instructive and 
as socially useful as many papers which appear at lesser intervals. 
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Should no final decision have been made by the first of June, we 
commend what we have said to the Postmaster-General, his officials, 
and indeed everyone who has an elementary sense of justice. It is no 
answer to say that the tax can be passed on to the consumer : if that be 
so, why not charge a pound, thereby benefiting the Exchequer still more. 
We prefer to think that nobody deliberately intended to make this invidious 
charge on a particular group of periodicals, and that a little ventilation of 
the question will result, if not in a thoroughly satisfactory settlement 
once and for all, at least in a tolerable compromise. 
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An American correspondent asks us what is now being done here to 
carry the copyright arrangements between England and America a stage 


farther than the recent agreement carried them. We do not know: but 


we think that the matter is sufficiently important to justify the creation 
of an “ad hoc’”’ Anglo-American organisation with the avowed object 
of making the two countries one for copyright purposes. Improved 
though the law may be, it still imposes hardships on those very authors 
who are least able to bear them—+.e., those (often in the most serious 
class) who cannot secure publication in the other country soon after 
publication in their own. They may -be pirated ; they will at least, when 
they do secure publication, be at a disadvantage in negotiating with 
publishers who are bold enough to take them unprotected. Authors deal 
in a special class of commodity which, unless protected expressly by law, 
can be stolen as soon as it is exposed for sale ; they are entitled to be 
guaranteed the produce of their labour as any other class of owner is. 
England and America share one speech, and are increasingly sharing a 
single literature. The one great obstacle to a sound arrangement is the 
attitude of the American typographical unions, which insist that books 
sold under copyright in America should be manufactured there. Even 
with that proviso it should be possible to secure that at least no English 
book could be published in America (or vice versa) without the consent 
of the owner of the copyright ; but the stipulation itself is a great deterrent 
to the early publication of works by intelligent writers and a great cause 
of waste when they are published. The case is not unknown of editions 
of a valuable work being set up and printed in each country, only part 
of each edition being sold. One edition would have sufficed for both 
countries, and a great deal of paper and labour would have been saved. 
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We think, however, that as the greatest obstacles to an improved agree- 
ment are in America, the matter is chiefly one for American attention. 
We can at least assure Americans that many English have a permanent 
grievance owing to the loss of American copyright in their early books. 
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We publish in this number a first letter from Germany—more accurately, 
from German-Austria, but the two countries are now more than ever one 
for literary purposes. Our correspondent, Herr Hermann Bahr (himself 
one of the most distinguished creative artists in Central Europe), has 
opened his series with a general survey of the state of mind of authors in 
Germany during and after the war. He will proceed later to an examina- 
tion of what is being done and has recently been done in literature by 
particular writers. We print also a first letter from Italy, and we shall in 
an early number introduce our Spanish correspondent. 
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We are continually receiving complaints from correspondents that they 
are unable to get THE Lonpon Mercury. We are naturally sorry, but we 
cannot sympathise unreservedly with people who think there should be 
copies waiting for them at any bookstall where they may chance to ask, 
that the numbers should be like daisies which one can pluck anywhere 
at any time. The only way of making sure of every issue is to place a 
regular order, either by subscribing direct or by instructing a newsagent. 
This hoary truth must be especially applicable to an expensively-produced 
paper like this, which cannot afford to risk a large number of unsold 
returns. 
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The number of orders we have received for binding-cases for the first 
volume—over a thousand as we write—is so large that there may be some 
little delay in executing the last of them. We stated at first that the cases 
would be of black cloth, with a label. Unfortunately the firm which offered 
the black cloth we had chosen is now unable to supply it ; we could find 
no other black binding of the substance and surface we wanted ; and we 
have now selected a red cloth which we think will commend itself. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HIS year the Nobel Prize for Literature will again be awarded. The 

Swedish chemist, Alfred Nobel, who made a fortune out of dynamite, 

died in 1896. He left his huge fortune to found five annual prizes, which 

vary every year from {£6000 to £12,000 each, according to the dividends 

received from the invested funds. These prizes are given for Physics, 

Chemistry, Physiology or Medicine, Imaginative Literature, and Peace Propaganda. 

The two first are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science, the third by the 

Carolin Institute of Stockholm, the fourth by the Swedish Academy, and the fifth 

by a commission of five members elected by the Norwegian Diet. No distinction of 
nationality is to be made by the express wish of the testator. 
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The prize for Literature has been awarded four times to Germany, three times to 
France, twice to Sweden and to Denmark, once to Norway, Spain, Poland, Italy, 
Belgium, India, and England. Mr. Kipling is the only English recipient ; Swinburne 
and Meredith died without being chosen ; Mr. Hardy might well have been given the 
prize at any time since its foundation had the judges been fully aware of his standing ; 
and, apart from Mr. Hardy, who as great novelist and great poet holds a unique 
position, there is Mr. Conrad, whose claims are more substantial than those of some 
of the previous prize-winners. 

The complete list of them is : 


1gor. Sully Prudhomme. 1909. Selma Lagerléf. 

1902. Theodor Mommsen. 1910. Paul Heyse. 

1903. Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson. 1g11. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
1904. Frederic Mistral, José Echegaray. 1912. G. Hauptmann. 

1905. Henryk Sienkiewicz. 1913. Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
1906. Giosue Carducci. 1914. Not awarded. 

1907. Rudyard Kipling. 1915. Romain Rolland. 

1908. Rudolf Eucken. 1916. Werner von Heidenstam. 


1917. Karl Gjellerup, Henrik Pontoppidan. 
The prizes for 1918 and 1919 have been reserved for award in 1920. 
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The death of Mr. William Dean Howells, which occurred in New York on May roth, 
removes, in his eighty-fourth year, the most dignified and beloved figure of contem- 
porary American letters. The obituary notices in this country, even when not unsym- 
pathetic, have dwelt unduly on his work in criticism. But Mr. Howells, though he 
wrote copiously about books, was not a very sound critic. He was a novelist, pre- 
eminently, and a delicate and amusing observer of manners. In criticism he was the 
victim of a narrow prejudice, a determination to find for every European product an 
American parallel at least as good and mostly better. As a youth he had come westward 
from Ohio to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and, although he sometimes acknowledged 
that there were truths beyond the vision of New England, the Cambridge vista 
continued to open upward for him illimitably. His patriotic idealism was a birth of 
1860, and Europe, of which he afterwards saw much, never dispelled it. He continued 
to be a stranger here, while his lifelong friend Henry James was a member of our 


European family. 
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The early novels of Howells had an enchanting freshness, a sort of maidenly - - 


flush. Everybody read with pleasure A Foregone Conclusion and The Lady of the 
Aroostook, which transferred the pastoral innocence of the middle States to Italy in 
a new and piquant combination. He was appointed American Consul in Venice 
during the Civil War, and he illuminated a romantic sinecure by his Venetian Life, 
which is a classic. Then, returning to America, he published an unending series of 
novels, the apex of which is certainly The Rise of Silas Lapham, a local story 
of strong and enduring merit. After this he continued to write well—good style was 
a gift which never left him—but not so vividly as before 1890. He was attracted by 
the realism of Zola and the Naturalists, but his conscience proved too timid to plunge 
into life ; he was always content to paddle gingerly in the pools of it. As a human 
being no one could be more lovable. He was humorous, melancholy, and gentle, and 
in earlier years he was remarkable for a peculiarly infectious laugh. His talent was the 
beautiful product of a civilisation which was still in those early days too Puritan to 
allow its intellectual development to reach perfection. 
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The death occurred recently, at Ross-on-Wye, of Mr. John Arthur Pott, who was 
known as the author of two volumes of translations, Greek Love Songs and Epigrams 
(first series 1911, second series 1913). In these he experimented to some extent in 
the use of old French verse-forms—the rondeau, the triolet, and the like—and thus 
indeed achieved, at the cost of some sacrifice of the spirit of the Greek originals, a 
charming result. But the greater and better part of these volumes is in the simpler 
English traditional lyric measures, which rendered more truly the effect of the original 
poems, and showed Mr. Pott to be one of the most sustainedly successful and poetical 
translators from the Greek anthology. Though he never quite touched the heights 
which have occasionally been reached in this sort by certain other English poets— 
Cowley and William (Johnson) Cory, for instance—yet what a charm of simplicity and 
pathos he could command is shown by such an Epitaph as the following : 


Dead is Cleoetes, Menesechmus’ son ; 
Can pity be denied, 

When thou dost look upon the tomb of one 
Who was so fair, and died ? 


Mr. Pott, under the pseudonym of ‘“‘ J. P. Arthur,” also translated from the Latin 
of Thomas a2 Kempis The Founders of the New Devotion (1905) and The Chronicles of 
the Canons Regular of Mount St. Agnes (1906), two works which were not previously 
available in English. The language of these versions is unaffected and most readable, 
a satisfactory compromise between the modern and the archaic. Two days before his 
death, at the age of fifty-five, he completed a verse and prose translation of the Epigrams 
of Martial, which is soon, we understand, to be published 
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Mr. E. H. Courville, who died on May 5th, at the age of only thirty-one, had 
worked since 1907 at Sotheby’s as a cataloguer and auctioneer. He was well known 
to collectors as the founder—in 1916—and editor of Autograph Prices Current, an 
annual publication modelled on Book Prices Current. He also started in 1918 a similar 
annual, Coins and their Values, and in 1919, together with Mr. F. L. Wilder, Print 
Prices Current. His early death is a loss both to his firm and to the collecting public, 
though we trust that the useful works of reference which he began so well will not 
now cease to appear. 
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To a Lyric Poet 


HEN you bid me discuss 
The status poetic, 
"Tis likely that thus 


I may grow homiletic. 


Who looks with old eyes 

On the verse-world around him, 
Sees much to surprise, 

And more to astound him. 


The old lights have ceased ; 
Late suns are subsiding ; 

New stars have increased— 
There are others in hiding ! 


Old themes are out-classed ; 
Old standards are altered 
(Let us not stone the Past 
If its mission has faltered !) ; 


And then, as it seems, 
Defying Apollo, 

There are metrical schemes 
Not easy to follow ! 


But, where there are bells 
There must also be ringers, 
And where the heart swells 
{ There will always be singers. 


And each singer that sings, 
Must chant as he chooses, 
And the least likely things 
To be “scrapped ” are the Muses. 
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Yes: Song must endure, 
Nothing mortal can stop it ; 
Let us build it up sure, 
Let us skilfully prop it ! 


It lightens men’s play, 
It softens their sorrow ; 
It will serve for To-day, 
It will stay for To-morrow ; 


It will end—with the Race: 
And one minstrel rejoices - 
To have lived—by God’s grace— 
To join in the voices. é 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
January, 1920 


Identity 


The flesh that dies, 
The haunted heart that turns 
To Paradise, 
The soul that laugheth low 
And whispereth 
“There are sweet things to know 
After—Death.” 


| AM the blood that burns, 


Such powers am I, and more, 
Both good and bad; 

Nor all the learned lore 
Solomon had 

Could ill and good dissever. 
Yet this is true,— 

Naught’s me that doth not ever 
Cleave to you. 


F. W. HARVEY 


—— 
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After London 


7 ONDON BRIDGE is broken down ; 

: Green is the grass on Ludgate Hill ; 
I know a farmer in Camden Town 
Killed a brock by Pentonville. 

I have heard my grandam tell 

How some thousand years ago 

Houses stretched from Camberwell 

Right to Highbury and Bow. 


Down by Shadwell’s golden meads 

Tall ships’ masts would stand as thick 
As the pretty tufted reeds 

That the Wapping children pick. 


All the kings from end to end 
Of all the world paid tribute then, 
And meekly on their knees would bend 
To the King of the Englishmen. 


Thinks I while I dig my plot, 

What if your grandam’s tales be true ? 
Thinks I, be they true or not, 

What’s the odds to a fool like you ? 


Thinks I, while I smoke my pipe 
Here beside the tumbling Fleet, 
Apples drop when they are ripe, 
And when they drop are they most sweet. 


J. D. C. PELLOW 
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The § take 


ASEBORO’ held him guilty, 
Crowther took his part, 
Who lies at the cross-roads, 
A stake through his heart. 


Spring calls, and the stake answers 
Throwing out shoots ; 

The towns debate what life is this 
Sprung from such roots. 


Naseboro’ says “‘ A Upas Tree ”’; 
‘““ A Rose,’ says Crowther ; 

But April’s here to declare it 
Neither one nor other. 


Neither ill nor very fair, 
Rose nor Upas, 

But an honest oak-tree, 
As its parent was. 


A green-tufted oak-tree 
On the green wold, 

Careless as the dead heart 
That the roots enfold. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


POETRY y E39 
A F1sion of God 


UN after gun, rumbling interminably, 

Above him rolled and rolled. He lay in sleep 

Four hours, between the dark and dusk of dawn, 
Four hours, and whilst his fellow-sentry watched 


At arms, above the sinuous line, wherein 
Men watched, and slept, and watched, he dreamt this dream 


He seemed beyond the bounds of human sight, 
Beyond all knowledge and enlightened dream 
Alone on a lost star, a stool in space 

And star-lit darkness ; swung in a solitude 

So terrible he scarce could breathe, but suffocating 
Besought through the blackness with a loud despair :— 
“ Light, light, O grant me light, I faint, I fall ! ” 
As if in answer swung before his eyes 

An angel, seated, buoyed on a billowy cloud 
Whose folded wings stretched upwards to a point 
High o’er the head, and downwards to a point 
Beneath the feet. His shadowed face was bent— 
And in his hands the half-lit Earth revolved. 

The man, sore-troubled, cried and cried aloud :— 


“O Angel, carry me away, away, 

And let me gaze on Him who made the day ; 

Where strange new suns and strange new planets sway, 
Thither, thither, carry me away, 

To the far throne, the far-off dwelling place, 

For I would gaze upon the Father’s face ; 

I, who bear witness of a broken race, 

O carry me, O carry me away! ”’ 


His voice had scarcely died when the swift grasp 
Of numbness gripped his body and his brain 

And left him lying senseless. Soon he awoke 

And there, in brooding sovereignty among 

Vast, congregated realms, he saw the Face, 

The very Face, amid strange fiery stars. 

He gazed and gazed. Above, around, below 

His little stool (so small down-slanting eyes 

Could fathom stars beyond) strange heavens shone, 
Strange suns and circling satellites in thrall ; 

Than Earth’s faint stars a thousand times more near, 
A thousand times more large and numberless. — 
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Some planets smouldering, some a molten mass, 
Revolved in stellar infancy amid 

Their cooler brethren, surging at the birth 

Of seas, and land splitting from land, and some 
Seemed globes of mist, great gyroscopic pearls. 
Some, airless, brilliant, pitted with the marks 

Of cavernous craters like small drops in the dust ; 
Some, ringed with Saturn’s rings, and some as dry 
And golden as the gold Sahara’s gold. 

Some, blue with oceans merging into blue 

Whose poles were capped with discs of diamond snow ; 
Some, silver-mailed with sheeted snow and ice ; 
Some, mapped with land and sea, where primal life 
Had broken at command in sudden green ; 

Some, jungle-clad, where life had followed life 

To consciousness, and lastly worlds of men 
Re-born, enlightened, and man-domineered. 


Stars, stars, and yet more stars. Above them all 
The firmament disclosed the face of God. 


The forehead, sloping from the frame of night, 
Spread down serenely to majestic brows 

And shadowed eyes, celestial pools bestirred 

By changing waves of thought, waves that far flung 
The silvery glamour of a myriad suns 

Unwavering. And now a satellite 

Bathed the man’s form with amber sheen, and showed 
The mark of wounds and miry streams of blood. 
There, there, before the silent mouth of God, 

Mute utterance beyond all utterance, 

The man stretched out his arms. The heavens hushed, 
Pulsating audibly in awful peace ; 

For God was speaking softly as a breeze 

That bears the mellow clarity of bells : 


‘“ Wherefore art thou, my body-born, my child, 
So wrought, so wronged, so piteously defiled?” 


Unconscious of his beauty as a beast 

Or travelling bird, the man cried desperately :— 

‘‘ Art Thou not yet discouraged nor dismayed 

With man, O Maker? Lo! all beauty lies 

On Earth, and all save Man, whom Thou hast made 
Lives beautifully. Behold our lightless eyes 

And bleeding hearts. Behold ! Belief is dead ; 
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Bow down Thy head, O Maker, bow down Thy head ; 
Belief in Man’s divinity is dead— 
The fire is quenched, the grappling furies rise ! ” 


He ceased and cowering trembled, for.a spark 
From those celestial sockets, like a shaft 

Of lightning, flashed and passed ; but, ere it passed 
Surrounding suns and planets, tingling, spun 

Like hailstones o’er a howling avalanche. 

One flash—the vast and vaulted firmament 
Became a dome of clattering chattels, hurled 
Contemptuously, a dome of spinning stars— 

So many chattels swept derisively 

By one swift, fiery glance. The man below 

Bowed down until his hands and forehead touched 
The surface of his stool. Vibrating stars 

‘Lit up his naked body bent in fear 

Beneath those eyes, that, even before the uproar, 
Shone with the same indomitable love 
Unlessening, undisturbed. Chaos seemed come— 
No eyelid flickered, not a muscle moved. 


Then piteously 
To the great splendour shuddering (as he thought) 
In awful majesty, he cried aloud, 
Beseeching for the balm of human tones :— 
““ O speak and help us, Lord ! 
Not, not thine awful silence—any word 
Of rage or anger, Lord of Heaven-craft ! 
Still dost Thou make our human flesh and blood 
And clothe our world with undiscouraged Spring. 
And Thou hast never laughed 
At us, nor stayed one flower-bud 
From blossoming. 
Speak; speak, and help us, Lord!” 
Then spoke the Voice, 
Clear as the mellow clarity of bells : 


‘“* When the mother forsaketh her child, thou shalt know 
that I have forsaken thee ; when Summer fulfilleth not 


the promise of Spring, thou shalt know that I have forsaken 
thy world. I have not erred in the making of thy world, how 


should I err in the making of thee?” 


Now the great eyes . 
Lay shuttered, and deep peace surpassing all 
The peace of finite worlds, infinite peace 
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Seemed flowing from the Face. What need of watching 
What fear of peril ? Do not the destined stars 
Swing without error, without hurry or halt— 
Where is the hesitation of the heavens ? 

Thou Atheist, O thou denying God 

Whom God denies not, find, I charge thee, find 
But one weak link in Life’s majestic chain 

And Man shall call thee Master. Is the control 
Of worlds divinely planned, divinely poised, 
Not all in all ; above the heights of power, 

The sovereign power above all sovereignty ? 


And now unseen 
Adoring ones rolled continents of cloud 
Before the face of God ; and suddenly 
It seemed the man’s small stool began to grow 
And swell beneath his feet. His puzzled eyes 
Saw stars obscured by the fast-widening rim— 
More level grew the surface, mole-hills grew 
To mountains as the stool grew to a star, 
Grew like a bubble that a child is blowing 
Beneath his feet ; receding tracts of land 
Rolled further, further, as the margin moved ; 
Lakes widened into seas, and pigmy isles 
Developed silvery veins that grew to streams, 
And scars that grew to undulating sweeps 
Dim in the flying distance. Now he saw 
(The mountains growing, growing cattle-sized) 
A widening desert—now a diamond glow 
Of huddled ice, shone stark and suddenly 
To sink and vanish, now a leg of land 
Grew large within a sea enclosed, and now 
(The mountains tall as elms) an ocean washed 
Beside his feet, and in the ocean lay 
A jagged isle, a strange familiar isle 
Bound by ship-dotted seas, familiar seas 
Spreading and spreading. Then, then, at last 
He saw Truth face to face, and recognised 
Earth’s homely moon and neighbouring suns unchanged, 
Undaunted, swinging past the Powdery Way 
Obediently ... 

* * * 

A figure moved, 
Bent down and spoke. He stirred and shook himself 
And, groping for his rifle, stood to arms. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER 


a 
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By W. N. P. BARBELLION 


II 


January 26th, 1919.—Here is some arithmetic that ought to please me. 
But it doesn’t. I wrote : 

IZ papers in the Zoologist in the years 1905-1910; 6 in the P.Z.S. 
(1912-16); 7 in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History (1912-16) ; 
3 in Bulletin of Entomological Research ; 2 B.M. pamphlets, in addition 
to 18 literary efforts (some in newspapers and some not published), and 
other odd scientific papers in different periodicals such as British Birds, 
the Fournal of Animal Behaviour, etc. In all 65 publications. Further, in 
my locker lie 

6 unpublished literary MSS. 

17 volumes of Journal, post quarto, pre-war ts. thickness. 

12 smaller volumes written in boyhood. 

6 volumes (post quarto, 1s.) of abstracted entries from the Journal. 

2% post quarto volumes of abstract, abstracted from the volumes of 
abstract for publication purposes. 

In vulgar parlance, a cacoethes scribendi. 

January 27th, 1919.—Have you ever considered what a fever of anticipa- 
tion must be raging in me as I sit by the fire, day after day, awaiting the 
constantly delayed publication of this my Journal, how I strain to hold 
it, to smell the fresh ink, to hear the binding crackle as I open it out, and, 
above all, to read what one of the foremost literary men thinks about me 
and my book ? 

I wait with head on the block for my child to be brought to receive my 
farewell blessings. 

Will it come in time ? I nearly died last month of flu, and get worse 
almost daily. I am running a neck and neck race up the straight with my 
evil genius on the black horse. It is touch and go who wins, and, if I do, 
I expect some horrible forfeit will be exacted of me, a penalty will have 
to be paid—lése majesté—for my audacity in challenging the stars in their 
courses, and defeating them... . 

January 28th, 1919.—Snow lies on the ground outside. All the morning 
it was too dark in my vault to read. Even had it been light, my eyesight 
had become temporarily too deranged for me to see the print. Had my 


* We have published in this and the previous instalment rather more than half of the 
Diary which the late “‘W. N. P. Barbellion ” wrote between the date of his last entry in 
The Fournal of a Disappointed Man and last June—he died in October. The complete 
Diary will be published later in the year by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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eyes been all right, it was so cold that I had to keep my hands under the 
bedclothes. 

All the afternoon I dozed. In the evening I sat by the fire and read 
Urn-burial. During the day, at long intervals, Nanny comes in, and I 
shout out fatuities—e.g., “ Still snowing,” or ‘‘ Colder than ever.”.... 

There are some days when I give up, when every thread binding me 
to life is cut. I long to be free, and hack and cut in a frenzy—frenzies in 
which I curse and swear out loud to myself, alternating with fits of terrible 
apathy, when I am indifferent to everything and everybody, when the 
petty routine of my existence, washing, eating, and sitting out, goes 
on and carries me along with it mechanically. And I wonder all the time 
why on earth I trouble about it. I look at human life and human affairs 
with an inhuman detachment, yet not from the side of the angels. I am 
neither one thing nor the other, neither dead nor alive, a nondescript 
creature in a No-Man’s Land, and, like all who keep a middle course, not 
claimed with any enthusiasm by either side. The living must be tired of 
me, and the dead don’t seem eager for my reception. Yet I must go some- 
where, and, by heavens ! I will not choose willingly, God knows, the bare 
heath of this world. The bare bodkin is an alluring symbol to lonely 
paralytics, meaning liberty, fraternity, peace... . 

February 3rd, 1919.—Suffering does not only insulate. It drops its 
victim on an island in an ocean desert where he sees men as distant ships 
passing. I not only feel alone, but very far away from you all. But what is 
my suffering ? Not physical pain. I have none. Pain brings clusters of one’s 
fellows—a toothache 1s intelligible. But when I say I am grown tired of 
myself, have outlived myself, am unseasonable and ‘“‘ mopy ”’ like a doomed 
swallow in November, it is something that requires a John Galsworthy to 
understand. The world to me is but a dream or mock-show ; and we all 
therein but Pantalones and Anticks to my severe contemplations. This 
used to be a transitory impression that amused my curiosity. But it hurts 
and bewilders now that it has become the permanent complexion on my 
daily existence, when I long for real persons and real things. Tinsel and 
pictures are melancholy substitutes to anyone heart-hungry for the touch 
of real hands and the sound of real voices. Acute mental pain at intervals 
seizes me with pincers and casts me helpless into the whirlpool—it may 
be E.’s despair or the failure to find a Home for me to go to. But these 
are spasms of reality, the momentary opening and closing of a shutter on 
Life. As soon as they are over, I at once relapse into the dull monotone 
of misery and picture-show. 

I have not left my room since November 11th. I eat well, sleep well, 
am in possession of all my higher faculties—those for feeling and thinking. 
But I can’t get out. 

I think sometimes folk do not come to see me because I am such a 
gruesome object. It is not pleasant to feel you are gruesome. I have out- 
stayed my welcome. I know everyone will be relieved to hear of my 
death—no doubt for my sake, as they will eagerly point out, but also for 
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their own sake, as I believe. Yet now and then in selfish and ignoble 
moods, I, being an egotist, fancy I would like some loving hands to clutch 
. me, in a blind, ineffectual effort to save me in any condition, if only 
alive. 

February 4th, 1919——The last part of yesterday’s entry was maudlin 
tosh—entirely foreign to my nature. 1 hereby cancel it. 

February 8th, 1919.—100,000 copies of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal 
were sold in America alone. If 100,000 copies of my book are sold, that 
will mean money for E. Then I have a second volume for posthumous 
publication, the remainder of my Diary, from March, 1918, to the end— 
under the sensational and catchpenny title of ‘“‘The Diary of a Dying 
Man,” beginning with Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘“‘ We are in the power of no 
calamity while Death is in our own,” and finishing up with Hamlet’s 
last words, ‘‘ The rest is silence.” More money, eh? and E. a rich 
woman ? Time will show. 


My Canary 

February 11th, 1919.—The jacket is put over his cage at nightfall, and all 
night he roosts on a table close to my bed. When I wake in the silence of the 
night it is difficult to believe that close to me there is a little heart incessantly 
pumping hot red blood. I have a sense of companionship at the thought. For 
I too, silent, concealed in my bed, possess a heart pumping incessantly, 
though not so fast. I too am an animal, little bird, and we must both die. 


A Gasconade 
I owe neither a knee nor a bare gramercy to any man. All that I did I 


_ did by my own initiative. To this sweeping assertion I make one exception— 


R., if for no other reason than that he taught me to love music. 


The Bankruptcy of Imagination 


February 16th, 1919.—Mr. Lloyd .George at the Peace Conference said 
that he was persuaded to the League of Nations idea when recently he 
saw in France the innumerable graves of the fallen covering acres. 

Perpend. The statement is worth considering. Note that it is at the end 
of the war he is speaking, that it is the number of graves he is moved by, 
and that what moves. him to realise the horrors of war is the graves of dead 
men. What was Mr. Lloyd George’s imagination doing before he went to 
France and saw the graves ? Would it help on the League, think you, if 
someone took his child by the hand and showed him all the acres of all 
the graves in Europe ; or all the mutilated in the hospitals when their 
wounds are being dressed ; or all the asylums when the madmen are having 
their morning rave ; or all the S. Dunstan’s in the world ; or all the dying 


| and dead babies ? 


The war has beggared the imagination. If a woman loses five sons she 


js not smitten five times as much as if she only lost one. All suffering has 


limits beyond which the heart is insensible. We are no more ree at 


“ 
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the death of ten million men than at that of ten thousand, or indeed, if it 
be under our eyes—ten or one. It is a fact that we are forgetting the war 
already—those who weren’t in it. Skating, dancing, political squabbles 
are all the go—pigs over their pannage. If a woman has lost a son, com- 
pensations are manifold—e.g., some gewgaw from the King’s hands at 
Buckingham Palace. What the son thought or suffered no one knows, 
because he’s dead. If he survives he wants to remain dumb, or lacks 
capacity to express his thought about the hell and damnation of war. If 
he had such a capacity, his hearers would lack the imaginative sympathy 
to be scalded by his boiling ink. 

February 17th, 1919.—Reading the introduction was like reading my 
own obituary notice. It rather moved me. All day yesterday I buzzed over 
it like a famished bee. Streaks of it at intervals would shoot through my 
mind. I weighed sentences, measured them, tested them. I was curious 
over “‘ a certain thread of unpremeditated and exquisite beauty that runs 
through the story this diary tells.”” Lord in heaven, what is it ? 

Mr. Wells is sympathetic and almost too generous. Characteristically 
he concentrates on me as a biologist, whereas I like to look at myself 
posthumously as a writer. 


The Water-Ousel’s Song: A Memory 


February 19th, 1919.—I leaned over the parapet of an old stone bridge 
covered with great, old, branching, woody tangles of ivy, and leading 
from an oak wood across a stream into a meadow. I leaned over the 
parapet, and gazed long at the rushing water below. “ I will look,” I said, 
“as if I am never going to see this picture again.”” And so I looked, and 
now I am glad I looked like that, for the memory of the picture in every 
detail comes back, and indeed has never left me. 

Along each bank margin grew a row of alders, and in the bed of the 
river were scattered great slabs of rock jutting out of the water, and 
spotted white with the droppings of water-ousels and kingfishers that 
loved to pause on them. A great body of swift, strong, and silent water 
came sweeping down to the falls, then dropping over in a solid green bar 
into a cauldron of roaring, hissing liquid below, churning the surface 
waters into soapy foam of purest white—the white of the summer cloud 
and the water-ousel’s breast. Outside the foam-belt the water of this salmon 
pool ripples away gently in oily eddies and circles. After the rough passage 
over the falls, some of the water rests awhile in little recesses on the 
periphery of the pool. But gradually it works round into the current, 
which, like the wake of a steamer, cuts diametrically across the pool and 
swishes everything—leaves, twigs, dead insects—on to the hurtling 
shallows. “ Watch how the vault of water first bends unbroken in pure 
polished velocity over the arching rocks at the brow of the cataract, covering 
them with a dome of crystal, 20 feet thick, so swift that its motion is 
unseen, except when a foam-globe from above darts over it like a falling 
star.” os 
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This is from Ruskin’s description of the Falls at Schaffhausen. But note 
that it is equally applicable to my little falls—if we banish the phantom 
Size. 2008 

A water-ousel alighted on a boulder and bowed to me. He and his 
little white shirt-front, continually bobbing, were like a concert-room 
artist acknowledging the plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. I was pleased 
with him, but his excess of ecstasy at sight of me made my own pleasure 
seem dull and lethargic. 

Then he hopped a little higher on to the stump of an alder, and, being 
twilight now and the day’s food hunt over, he poured out his quivering 
soul in an ecstasy of song. Like a solo violin with orchestra accompaniment, 
it blended in harmony with the voluminous sound of the water, now rising 
above it, now overwhelmed by it. Then, as if suddenly shy and nervous 
of his self-revelation, the little bird gave one or two short bobs and flew 
swiftly away upstream. Such spiritual ecstasy made me feel very poor 
indeed in soul, and I went home with a sense of humiliation. 

February 20th, 1919.—My beloved wife spent the night here, then 
returned to Brighton. “‘ Do you feel my heart on my lips?” “ Dear, I 
love you!” and her tears trickled on to my beard. 

Two poor grief-stricken things. She shook with the anguish of the 
moment, withdrew, and again flung herself on my breast. I sat motionless 
in my chair. Ah, my God ! how I longed to be able to stand and pick up, 
press to me, and hide away in the shelter of strong arms that sweet, dear, 
fluttering spirit ! It is cruel, cruel to her and cruel to me. I thought my 
heart must break. ‘There comes a time when evil circumstances squeeze 
you out of this world. There is no longer any room. Oh! why did she 
marry me? 

February 22nd, 1919.—Mr. Wells in his preface refers to my watching 
bats in a cave (they were deserted manganese mine borings) and the 
evening flights of starlings, which I described not in the Diary but 
in separate articles I sent him. Herewith is my adventure among 
the bats. A first-class field naturalist, who has made some remarkable 
studies in the habits of that elusive and little-known animal the mole, said 
to me at the conclusion of his investigations : ‘‘ Yes, I have lived two years 
with the mole, and have arrived only on the fringe of the subject.” He was 
a melancholy fellow and too absorbed in his studies even to shave his face 
of a morning. I arrived only on the outside of the fringe in my study of 
the habits of the Greater Horseshoe Bat, but I got a lot of enjoyment out 
of the risky adventure of exploring the disused mines. ‘The wooden struts 
were rotten, and the walls and roofs of the galleries had fallen in here and 
there. So we had sometimes to crawl on hands and knees to get past. All 
the borings were covered with a red slime, so we wore engineers’ overalls, 
which, by the time we had finished, changed from blue to red, speckled 
with grease dropping from our candles. Occasionally in turning a corner 


_a sudden draught would blow the candles out, and in one rather lofty 


boring we were stopped by deep water, and, boy-like, meditated the neces- 
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sity of removing clothes and swimming on with candles fastened on our 
foreheads. One boring opened into the side of a hill by a small, insignificant, — 


and almost invisible hole at the bottom of a steep slide. We slid down witha - 


rope, and once inside the little hole at the bottom found a big passage with 
a narrow gauge line and abandoned truck—great excitement ! Another 
entrance to the mines was by way of a shaft no bigger than an ordinary 
man-hole in a drain-pipe, its mouth being overgrown with brambles. We 
fixed a rope round the trunk of a tree and went down, hand over hand. 
We crawled along a narrow passage—three of us, leaving no one at the 
top to guard the rope—and at intervals espied our game, hanging to the 
roof by the hind legs. We boxed three altogether, gently unfixing the hind 
legs, and laying the little creatures in a tin carefully lined with wool. The 
Horseshoe Bat is the strangest sight in the world to come upon in a dark 
cave hanging upside down from the roof like an enormous chrysalis in 
shape. For when roosting this bat puts its two thin hind legs and feet very _ 
close together, making a single delicate pedicel, and wraps its body entirely 
in its wings, head and ears included. When disturbed, it gently draws itself 
up a little by bending its legs. When thoroughly awakened, it unfolds its 
wings and becomes a picture of trembling animation : the head is raised, 
and it looks at you nervously with its little beady, dark, glittering eyes, 
the large ears all the while vibrating as swiftly as a tuning-fork. ‘These, 
with the grotesque and mysterious leaf-like growth around its nose, not 
to mention the centrepiece that stands out like a door-knocker, make a 
remarkable vision by candle-light in a dark cave. 

February 23rd, 1919.—Despite the unfathomable slowness and creeping 
slowness of the hours in the living through of each day, the days of the 
past month or two, by reason of their dull sameness, seem, when viewed 
in retrospect, like the telegraph-poles on a railway journey. And always 
rolling through my head is the accompaniment of some tune—Shepherd 
Fennel’s Dance, Funeral Marches. 

I want to hear Berlioz’s Requiem. Poor Berlioz ! How I sympathise 
with you ! 

February 27th, 1919.—A load of sadness settled on me this afternoon. 
As I lay resting down in bed, for no reason I can discover, the memory of | 
the evening prayers my mother taught me flashed over my mind, and 
because steeped in memory seemed very beautiful. Here they are : 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Thee. 


Then the Lord’s Prayer. Then : 


Keep us faithful, keep us pure, 
Keep us ever more Thine own, 
Help, O, help us to endure, 

Fit us for the promised crown. 


Then I hopped into bed and was asleep in a moment. 
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I went on mechanically saying these prayers when I was grown to a big 
boy, and subconsciously felt that the first verses were quite unsuitable. 
But I never had, like some, an instinct for prayer. I don’t suppose I ever 
prayed, only raced through some rhymed requests learnt by rote ! 

I never had till recently any religious sense at all. I was a little sceptic 
before I knew it. With no one to direct me, I had a nose for agnostic 
literature, and when I found Haeckel and Hume I whooped with satisfac- 
tion. “ [ thought so,”’ I said to myself. 

_ Beautiful ? ” did I say ? Why, no. Scottish doggerel. The pathos of an 
innocent child repeating it ! 

February 28th, 1919.—I thirst, I thirst for a little music—to replenish 
my jaded spirit. It is difficult to keep one’s soul alive in such an atmosphere. 

March toth, 1919.—Analysis of the Journal of a Disappointed Man : 


1. Ambition. 

. Reflections on Death. 
. Intellectual Curiosity. 
. Self-Consciousness. 

. Self-Introspection. 

. Zest of Living. 


I wonder if any reviewer will bring out these points— 


7. Humour. 
8. Shamelessness. 


My confessions are shameless. I confess, but do not repent. The fact 
is, my confessions are prompted, not by ethical motives but intellectual. 
The confessions are to me the interesting records of a self-investigator. 

If I live to read the review notices I shall probably criticise them. | 
shall be criticising the criticisms of my life, putting the reviewers right, 
a long lean hand stretching out at them from the tomb. I shall play the 
part of boomerang and pop them one unexpectedly. There will be a news- 
paper discussion : Is Barbellion dead ? And I shall answer by a letter to 
the Editor : | 

Dear Sir,—Yes, I am dead. I killed myself off at the end of my book because it 
was high time. Your reviewer is incorrect in saying I died of creeping paralysis. | 


It was of another kindred but different disease. 
P.S.—It may interest your readers to know that I am not yet buried. 


AU -& WN 


March t2th, 1919. 
Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 
Fill my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more, O never more. 


. _ These sobbing words bring a catch in my breath and tears to my eyes. 
_ Dear Shelley, [ too have suffered. 


No more, O never more. 
No more, O never more. 
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March 15th, 1919.—The first peep of the chick : among the publishers’ 
announcements in the Times: “‘ The Fournal of a Disappointed Man, a 
genuine confession of thwarted ambition and disillusionment.” 

Am reading another of James Joyce’s—Ulysses—running serially in 
that very exotic periodical The Little Review, which announced on its 
cover that it makes “no compromise with the public taste.” Ulysses 
is an interesting development. Damn! it’s all my idea, the technique I 
projected. According to the reviews, Dorothy Richardson’s Tunnel is a 
novel in the same manner—intensive, netting in words the continuous 
flow of consciousness and semi-consciousness. Of course the novelists are 
behind the naturalists in the recording of minutiz : Edmund Selous and 
Julian Huxley and others have set down the life of some species of bird 
in exhaustive detail—every flip of the tail, every peck preceding the grand 
drama of courtship and mating. But this queer comparison lies between 
these naturalists and novelists like William de Morgan rather than Joyce. 

March 16th, 1919.—I am getting rapidly worse. One misery adds itself 
to another as I explore the course of this hideous disease. 

March 17th, 1919.—Here is Hector Berlioz in his amazing Memoirs 
writing to a friend for forgiveness for causing him anxiety : . 

But you know how my life fluctuates. One day, calm, dreamy, rhythmical ; the 
next, bored, nerve-torn, snappy and surly as a mangy dog; vicious as a thousand 
devils, sick of life and ready to end it, were it not for the frenzied happiness that 


draws ever nearer, for the odd destiny that I feel is mine ; for my staunch friends ; 
for music and lastly for curiosity. My life is a story that interests me greatly. 


This verfluchte curiosity | I could botanise over my own grave, attentively 
examine the maggots out of my own brain. 

March 20th, 1919.—A letter from H. G. Wells. My book, he says, 
interested him personally as he once tried ‘‘ hard ” to get into the B.M. 
(in Flower’s time), but failed. “ I don’t think I should have found it very 
suitable.” Lord in Heaven, no! He would have promptly finished on the 
gallows for murdering the keeper. 

March 21st, 1919.—Another cobweb : an illustrated book of miscellanies 
called The World of Wonders in our ancient bookcase at home alongside 
Eliza Cook’s poems, Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, an immense 
green volume of Hogarth’s drawings, a Dictionary of Dates, Roget’s 
Thesaurus, etc. 1 remember distinctly the pictures of The Man in the Iron 
Mask, freak tubers and carrots like human heads in a row across a page, 
snow crystals, Indian jugglers, two Amazons of heroic girth, carrying 
swords, striding along sands ; the swords were curved, and one lady was 
much stouter than the other. I used to stare at these pictures before I 
could read and invented my own legends. I always thought the potatoes 
and carrots were a species of savage, and many pictures I can recall, but 
do not know what they represent even now. 

March 27th, 1919.—I’ve won ! This morning at 9 a.m. the book arrived. 
C. & W. thoughtfully left the pages to be cut, so I’ve been enjoying the 
exquisite pleasure of cutting the pages of my own book. And nothing’s 
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happened. No earthquake, no thunder and lightning, no omen in a black. 
sky. In fact, the sun is shining. Publication next week. 

March 28th, 1919—Having stabbed my arm and signed the contract, 
now Bee the clock strikes I’d like to stay : ‘‘ O lente, lente, currite noctis 
equi | 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come and Faustus must be damned. 


But I asked for it, have got it—and to the full. And must fulfil my 
undertaking. My feelings see-saw. To-day I want to live in Hell’s despite. 
The day before yesterday I had my back to the wall in a feat of sheer 
endurance. 

March 30th, 1919.—Now that I have spurred my hippogriff to the 
journey’s end, now that I have wreaked miy will on that very obtuse 
gentleman my Lord Destiny, who failed to take due measure of his man, 
now as soon as I have freed myself from the hard cocoon of my environ- 
ment, and can sweeten and soothe my warped frame with a little of the 
delicious honey of kindly recognition, I can rest in the sun a while, soak 
up the warmth and sweetness into this tortured spirit and crave everyone’s. 
pardon before the end comes. For I know that the Journal will mean — 
horror to some. I realise that a strong-minded man would by instinct 
keep his sufferings to himself—the Englishman, above all (but I doubt 
if I am an Englishman really. My true home, I guess, is further East). 

_ I have been recklessly self-willed and inconsiderate, and I have no sort of 
excuse except the most unprecedented provocation. I have been in the 
grip of more than one strong passion, and my moral strength has been 
insufficient to struggle with them and throw them off. I have been over- 
come) and the publication of my Journal is really the signal of my defeat. 

; Ah, but it takes a terrific lot of energy to set about putting one’s moral 
house in order ! It is too late, and J am too weakened. You must take me 

- as I am, and remember that with a longer life, just as I might have done 
better things intellectually, so also morally. Give me your love if you can. 

I love you all, and because I love you comfort my self-despondency with 
_ the thought that there must be some grain of goodness in me overlaid. 

| April 1st, 1919.—I love my hair to be combed—it makes one realise 
_ what an avenue for self-expression was closed when man lost his tail. I. 
_ bitterly regret the loss of my tail ; I love the benison of hot water for my 
 _urticating hands ; the tick-tack of our cottage clock ; a cigarette—many 
cigarettes ; letters : these are all my pleasures ; pills, the air-cushion, hot 
bottle, a cramped leg straightened : these are my reliefs. Sleep: this my 
refuge. 


& The sky was above me—scores of white eyots floating in a sea of blue— 
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the inevitable reflection settled like a blight. I should have preferred not 
to be reminded, but the realisation how beautiful the world is swept over 
me all unready in a mighty flood. ‘‘ Women are pretty things really,” said 
E. as she looked at photos in a picture paper : it was reborn in her mind 
in a flash of delight. 

April 10th, 1919.—A quiet day with my heart full of loving kindness 
for all. Given time, I could change myself into something better. You 
may not believe it, but even in my worst days I once had a big desire for 
self-sacrifice. I was thrilled to find that I was making someone happy by 
my love and deeply longed to surrender all for love. 


The Rabbits’ Golgotha 


April 14th, 1919.—Those sand-dunes ! ‘Their characteristic feature was 
rabbits’ skulls, rabbits’ scapulz, ribs, pelvises, legs, bleached, white and 
dry ; rotting rabbits being mined and gradually buried by gaudy red- 
marked carrion beetles ; pieces of rabbits’ fluff and fur ; rabbits’ screams 
in the teeth of a stoat (a common sound) ; and the little round dry pellets 
of rabbits more numberless than the snail shells. And, lastly, rabbits | 
—trabbits hopping, racing, slinking, disappearing down holes, always and 
everywhere showing the intruder fleeting glimpses -of the little white 
patches on the underside of the stumpy tail, the signal to disperse or 
dive into the sand. 

The Dunes are always associated in my mind with burning hot, cloud- 
_ less summer days, during the whole long, course of which, without ceasing, 
lapwings flopped around my head, uttering their crazy wails, circuses of 
scimitar-winged swifts swished by and screamed hysterically, the face of 
the blue sky was dotted at regular intervals with singing larks singing all 
day long without intermittence, poised menacingly overhead, so that the 
white hot needle-points of their song seemed likely at any moment to 
descend perpendicularly and penetrate the skull. Occasionally a dazzlingly 
white Herring Gull would sail slowly, majestically in from the cliffs, and 
from a much greater height than all the rest of us cry in a deep voice 
“* Ha-ha-ha”’ like some supreme being in sardonic amusement at the 
vulgar whirligig of life below him. 

A still summer day, say you ? The air was charged with sound, had you 
the ears to hear. It is not merely the birds’ cries, it is their dangerous 
living, feverish and intense, that contributes to this uproar of life. The 
heart-muscles and wing-muscles give out a note as they contract (this is 
a physiological fact). ‘The interior of, say, a Falcon’s body is a scene of 
dark-sounding romance and incessant activity with the blood racing 
through the vessels, and the glands secreting and the muscles contracting. 
Just here at my feet is an avalanche, jagged boulders of silica are descending 
and spreading out in a fan-shaped talus—only sand-grains, so I cannot 
hear the crash of the boulders, but matter—atomic solar systems—colossal! | 

And behind all, behind every sight and every other sound, is the sound 
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of the great sea, the all-powerful creator of the Dunes who in a single 
evening (for a thousand ages are but an evening in his calculations) could 
sweep them away or sweep up another area of sand and marram grass 
as big. One church is already obliterated. That was yesterday. To-morrow 
maybe the village further inland will have vanished too. 

That is the secret of the fascination of the Dunes. Superficially all 
seems dead and dull. Reflection brings the deeper understanding of myriad 
forms of life, creeping, running, springing, burrowing—of noisy,screaming, 
struggling life dominated by the august secular movements of the great sea. 

Sometimes towards the end of the afternoon I would grow tired, the 
brilliance would become garish. Then, leaving the thyme, the eyebright, 
the wild pansies, the viper’s bugloss (in clusters), an occasional teazle, after 
boxing every sort of insect and every sort of plant that I had not collected 
before (the birds’ eggs I had long ago swept into my cabinet), I would 
hurry out to the shore, take off my clothes, and be rebaptized in the 
sea. A hundred yards’ run up the cool sands and back, and I was dry, 
and dallied awhile in the sandhills before putting on my shirt that smelled 
of stale sweat. 

It was so good to divest myself of particularities that clung like the burrs 
on my stockings and plunge into the universality of the sea! Subcon- 
sciously that was my motive and the cause of my delight. 

April 16th, 1919.—I am still miserable, especially on E.’s account, 
that dear, brave woman. But I have undergone a change. My whole soul is 
sweetened by the love of those near and dear to me, and by the sympathy 
of those reading my book. 

April 21st, 1919—Nurse was cutting my beard and handed me the 
mirror to report progress. ‘‘ The right moustachio,”’ I said critically, 
“* seems to droop down a lot.” She twisted up the left between finger and 
thumb, and then in a flash, before I had time to scream, damped her 
finger with her tongue and gave a powerful screw to the right ! 


Beauty 

April 22nd, 1919.—Under the lens of scientific analysis natural beauty 
disappears. The emotion of beauty and the spirit of analysis and dissection 
cannot exist contemporaneously. The sunset becomes waves of light 
impinging on atmospheric dust, the most beautiful pearl the encysted 
itch of a mollusc. 

And not natural beauty alone, but all beauty—all the furniture of earth 
and all the choir of Heaven at the intellect’s beck must shed their beautiful 
vestments, although their aureoles in the interim shall remain safe 
in the keeping of man’s soul. For just as man’s scientific analysis destroys 
beauty, so his synthetic art creates it, and man creates beauty, Nature 
supplying the raw materials. Nature is the clay, man the potter. 
Everyone feeling the emotion of beauty becomes a creative artist. If 


“the world were as ugly as sin, the artist would recreate it beautiful 


in the image of his own beautiful spirit, just as Frank Brangwyn 
xX 
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and Joseph Pennell are actually now doing with those industrial hideous- 
nesses. But man’s generous nature, because there is beauty in his own 
heart, naively assumes its possession by others, and so projects it into 
Nature. But he sees in her only the truth and goodness that are in 
himself. Natural beauty is everyone’s mirror. 

Similarly, as I believe, man creates the world itself after his own mind. 
Consult the Humanists, in whose system of philosophy I have a profound 
intuitive belief. 

Certainly there are many times when Nature, by pure accident, having 
other aims than our delight, produces the finished article. Helen of Troy, 
I suppose, required no emendation from the artist’s hand. Nor does the 
Watersmeet, Lynton. Occasionally a human drama completes itself per- 
fectly in five acts, observing all the unities. 

It may be claimed by the moralists that there must be some very definite 
inherent direction in Nature’s processes towards the light of beauty, if in 
the ordinary course of producing, say, a blue flower to attract insects, a 
thing of rare beauty at the same time emerges therefrom. But this is putting 
the cart before the horse. For man’s own ideas of beauty are necessarily 
based on the forms and colour he finds in Nature, the only world he 
knows. So that we may say, roughly, that for our purposes we love blue 
flowers, for instance, because bees first loved them! The bees were the 
original artists who created and educate our taste—they and the blue sky 
above us, that is. As a fact it is impossible to imagine the physical world 
‘“‘as ugly as sin ’’—unless at the same time you imagine man’s soul as 
being as “‘ ugly as sin.’’ You can imagine the world different, e.g., with 
fewer forms and colours—say, uniformly flat and brown, a desert. But 
that would mean that not only Art would be poorer, but man himself as 
such would cease to exist. Instead we should have evolved as glorified sand. 

Art has to take its cue from Nature, though Nature, whatever its chance 
form in any sort of planet, would always be emended by Art provided 
man were the same, because mind is above matter, Art above Nature. 

April 25th, 1919.—My beloved’s birthday. 

April 28th, 1919.—Yes, there are compensations. Few can appreciate 
a sunny morning and a blackbird’s contralto from the walnut-tree. 

The “ happy and comfortable ” like to hear about the compensations. 
They always thought things were never so bad as they seem. ‘‘ You must 
pull your socks up and make the best of things.” But you shouldn’t have 
the impudence to tell him so. 

Last night a blizzard, a gale ! 

April 29th, 1919.—Having cast my bread upon the waters, it amuses 
me to find it returning with the cifkeriabste exactitude of a tidal movement, 
e.g.,in my Journal I stroked , and it now purrs to the tune of two 
and a half pages of review: the I cursed with bell, book, and 
candle, and—wvoila ! they mangle me in their turn! 

For the most part the reviewers say what I have told them to say in the 
book. One writes that it is a remarkable book. I told him it was. Another 
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says I am a conceited prig. I have said as much more than once. 
A third hints at the writer’s inherent madness. I queried the same 
possibility. It is amusing to see the flat contradictions. There is no sort of 
unanimity of opinion about any part of my complex character. One says 
a genius, another not a genius—witty, dull—vivacious, dismal—intolerably 
sad, happy, lewd, finicky—‘‘ quiet humour,” a “‘ wild and vivacious wit.” As 
a whole I am surprised and delighted with the extraordinary kindness 
and sympathy meted out to it, more than I deserve or it deserves, while one 
or two critics, with power that amazes, penetrate to the wretched Barbellion’s 
core. . . . Friends and relatives say I have not drawn my real self. But 
that’s because I’ve taken my clothes off and they can’t recognise me 
stark ! The book is a self-portrait in the nude. 

May ist, 1919. -What a sad intractable world ! Will human love and 
goodness ever overcome it ? 

May 2nd, 1919.—I long to see my little daughter again. Yet I fear it 
horribly : I am ashamed to meet her gaze. She will be frightened at me. 
Better she should have no memory of me at all to take through life. 

May 17th, 1919.—This egotism business : the Journal is more egoism 
than egotism, especially the latter part. And ought not Meredith to have 
called it ““ The Egotist ” ? 

May 18th, 1919.—In the Journal I can see now that I made myself out 
worse than I am, or was. I even took a morbid pleasure in intimating my 
depravity—self-mortification. If I had spoken out more plainly I should 
have escaped all this censure. The reviewers are only too ready to take me 
at my word, which is but natural. I don’t think on the whole my portrait 
of myself does myself justice. 

A beautiful morning. At the bottom of my bed two French windows 
open out on to the garden, where a blackbird is singing me something 
more than well. It is a magnificent flute obligato to the tune in my heart 
going ‘‘ thub-dup,” “‘ thub-dup ” wildly as if I were a youth again in 
first love. He shouted out his song the evening, the very moment I arrived 
here. What fine spirits these blackbirds are! I listen to him, and my 


- withered carcase soaks up his song almost with a sighing sound like a dry 


sponge taking up water. 


Pompa Mortis 

May 20th, 1919.—If I could please myself I should have my coffin 
made and kept under my bed. Then if I should die they could just pull 
the old box out and put me in it. It is the orthodox pompa mortis that 
makes death so ugly and terrible. I like the idea of William Morris, who 
was taken to the cemetery in an old farm cart. 


Ludicrous Impotence 

I often laugh loud at the struggles of Nurse with my perfectly ludicrous 
impotent body. If you saw us you would certainly have to believe in 
a personal devil, but when you saw what a devil he is you would also 
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see in him a most fantastic clown. My right leg is almost completely 
anzesthetised—curious experience this. You could poke the fire with it 
and I shouldn’t feel anything out of the way. I could easily emulate 
Cranmer’s stoical behaviour. It is so dead that if you put my body out 
in the sun the flies in error would come and lay their eggs on me. Yes, 
Satan was the first and chiefest of Pantaloons. Everyone who desires to 
possess a complete knowledge of the world should read Duhamel, Lotzle, 
Barbusse—and consult the illustrations in a text-book of tropical medicine. 


The Peace Treaty 


After those bright hopes of last autumn Justice will be done only when 
all power is vested in the people. Every liberal-minded man must feel the 
shame of it. 

This is the end. I am not going to keep a Diary any more. 

June ist, 1919.—Rupert Brooke said the brightest thing in the world 
was a leaf with the sun shining on it. God pity his ignorance ! The brightest 
thing in the world is a Ctenophor in a glass jar standing in the sun. This 
is a bit of a secret, for no one knows about it save only the naturalist. I 
had a new sponge the other day, and it smelt of the sea till I had soaked 
it. But what a vista that smell opened up !—rock pools, gobies, blennies, 
anemones (crassicorn, dahlia—oh, I forget !). And at the end of my 
little excursion into memory I came upon the morning when I put 
some sanded, opaque bits of jelly, lying on the rim of the sea, into a glass 
collecting jar, and to my amazement and delight they turned into Cteno- 
phors—alive, swimming, and iridescent ! You must imagine a tiny soap 
bubble about the size of a filbert with four series of plates or combs 
arranged regularly on the soap bubble from its north to its south pole, 
and flashing spasmodically in unison as they beat the water. 

June 3rd, 1919.—To-morrow I go to another nursing-home. E. came 
down and decided the place here was impossible. 


(Here the Diary ends) 
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FUSEES 


By EVAN CHARTERIS 


HE difference between fidelity and constancy is the difference 
between weather and ‘climate. 


Fidelity is a point of view, constancy is a question of character. 
A large part of action is the unconscious search for reaction. 


A new idea acts on the mind like a breeze on foliage, producing here 
_and there a rift, but leaving the mass unchanged. 


The disposition to love is man’s challenge to the void in which he lives. 
Love is the hymn of creation sung by a choir seldom in tune. 


Counsels of perfection are only tolerable in proportion as they are 
unattainable. 


Art is the creating of illusion. 'Taste is one of the illusions of art. 

It is the man who reveals who is most misled by self-revelation. 

It is not hope but the necessity for movement which creates tendencies. 
Cynicism is only illuminating when it falsifies. 


_ Civilisation is a compromise between expediency and the primitive 
instincts. War revolutionises the terms of the compromise. That is 
what makes the resumption of peace so arduous. 


Mediocrity is one of the luxuries of the self-indulgent. 


It is not our past experience but the uncertainties of the future which 
determine conduct. 


_ If history only repeated itself half as often as do the historians the 
direction of human affairs would be comparatively simple. 
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Much of the art of government consists in taking the sting out of new 
ideas. 


The worst enemy of convention is conventionality. 


The reduction of a novelty to a platitude is often a landmark in human 
progress. 


One of the least fruitful forms of encounter is the meeting of extremes. 


The growth of our affection delights us like the spreading of colour 
over the sea. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY AS ART 


By ARTHUR McDOWALL 


“a HAT is the use,” Marie Bashkirtseff asks, ‘ of lying and 
posing? It is clear that my desire, if not my hope, is to 
remain upon this earth, by whatever means may be.” 
The Russian girl, who is remembered no longer as an 
artist but only as herself, has surely fastened on the 

ultimate source of autobiography. It is the self-preserving instinct, or, 
as the philosopher puts it, the effort to persist in one’s own being. It need 
not be self-recognised or avowed, for it is in the depths and primal. 
Yet this, and perhaps this only, is a trait common to all who have written 
the story of their lives. Their records, shaped by the motives and interests 
of the conscious self, are pliant to all types of accident and character. They 
may write, as Rousseau did, from the sheer impulse of self-confession. Or 
they can be prompted to edification, like St. Augustine ; or to self-defence, 
like Newman. Or else, as is common with the memoirists and diarists, what 
engrosses them is simply their own vivacious journey, and they thrill again 
to their impressions of every feature on the road. But all stand committed 
to affirm themselves, and to save their own souls and lives out of the wreck of 
change. The instinct declares itself in a last act of will by those already 
famous, and it appears as the secret life of those unknown and thwarted, 
like Barbellion, who still feel that in the self, which is theirs and no other’s, 
they have something of unique value to give. 

_ We who read them are quick to respond. By the law of its nature it might 

seem that the autobiography would have to be a photograph, but we recognise 

it as a true creation. The figures so revived have just the immediacy and 
completeness which is to be found in art, but in life is constantly missing. 

Life is certainly creation, but we are too distracted by its currents to recognise 

this in others, or perhaps in ourselves. The self-told record of a life, even 

if it is a story of despair and failure, reveals the oneness of art and living. 

Our response is an expression of the spirit of life, which sees and knows itself 

in this mirror, and rejoices that its energy should conceive as well as act. 

For the man’s life, as now disclosed, has the spontaneity of action, and yet 

is held apart and completed in the form of a design. It has been taken out of 

its enchaining fetters and now appears as something new. Sets 3 

_ This primitive freshness it shares only with the creations of imaginative 

art, which have never existed in the real, but subsist unendingly because we 

can see them as a whole. The biographer, with the best intentions and 
the subtlest insight, can never give exactly this impression. The truth, 
the interest, and the art of his portrait are still those of second-hand ; he, 
much more, is in the position of the photographer, who must do despairingly 
what he can with a succession of arrangements from outside. He is as tied to 
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the document as a historian, and his best materials—the <psissima verba of 


his subject—must be placed in a different perspective from that of the man — 


who wrote them. yao 
Whenever autobiography rises in the least above the dry bones of a register 
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it bears another certain mark of creation, as being individual. It exists only — 


to be this, since the desire to survive is a desire to survive as oneself and not 
another. There again we hail it with delight, for it gives us something of 
which we are always seekers. We know that our own individuality is only 
realised, if at all, amid effort and confusion. The individual seems blankly 
missing among numbers whom we meet. The consolation of autobiography is 


that it reveals this possession in unexpected places, and well-nigh persuades — 


us, after all, that it is the most important thing in life. Instead of being an 
exception, it seems to be within reach of anyone who has the will to make 
it. The discovery, however illusive, is agreeable now. It is curious that the 
habit and taste for autobiography should have grown steadily while out- 
wardly we are more and more under the spell of collective feeling, and 
individualism is practically obsolete as a social or political creed. One might 
fancy that journals and autobiographies have become the last refuge of the 
individual, who there, at least, may save his personality from being obliterated 
by the mass. Indeed these records are, in their way, a clue to the relations 
between the one and the many. Those who write them attest their own 
existence as individuals, and those who read them approve its value. But what 
the reader looks for is no longer any exotic particularity—perhaps because he 
has little hope of finding it ; it is rather his common humanity, here minutely 
caught and pictured. 

The general human truth of autobiography has only been realised by 
degrees. It is the explosive assertions of personality which have opened our 
eyes, and all the reactions to these have counted. We do not respond 
equally in all cases, being moved sometimes by the sense for truth, and some- 
‘times by circumstance and temperament. The defiant cases are usually the 
touchstone. Four centuries have passed since Benvenuto Cellini, and yet 
there is among these writers no more aggressive, not to say flagrant, individual. 
The impact of his domineering person is beyond any challenge. Clearly as 
we see him, however, it is at a distance ; something in him outrages what is 
human. He is like a supple, magnificent animal, sporting among men 
and turning on them with a sudden violence or cunning. We watch him as 
through a glass or from outside the bars. That he should shoot the Constable 
of France one day, an innkeeper on another, and cure himself of indisposition 
by eating wild peacocks seems unreal and binding, like a dream. Perhaps the 
trait in him which brings him nearest is his untiring passion for his art. 

The difficulty of treating Cellini as a man is that the historical sense gets 
in our way. He represents the late, luxuriant Renaissance so exactly that 
the whole picture absorbs us and he becomes a document rather than a man. 


Fie is unlucky, too, at the present moment. A few years ago we could swallow 


his homicides and his swagger as the pure romance of individuality. We have 
now had enough of physical violence and want something else. Our separation 
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from him is thus partly due to circumstances, but it is also made by his own 
nature. Coolly as he relates his own doings, we have more than a suspicion 
that he is not playing fair. In spite of Symonds’s efforts to present him as a 
model of veracity, we feel that he has a continuous desire to impose. 
This is what really makes the gulf. Autobiography is not, of course, 
collaboration, but it does imply community; the writer is putting his 
experience at the disposal of the world. Cellini, however, carries over into his 
book a spirit of trampling hostility. It is true to his nature and his time, but 
in spite of its brilliance and amazing entertainment the impression is a little 
inhuman. We cannot feel at one with a man who insists on getting the 
better of us. 

So it is Rousseau rather than Cellini who wakes the sense of universal 
truth. He also is defiant, but in another way. The intention is more conscious 
and more pungent ; Rousseau proclaims as with a trumpet that he is doing 
something which has no precedent and will have no imitators. This, of 
course, is the illusion of vanity ; what Rousseau did has made it exactly 
possible for other people to do the same. A hundred years later Marie 
Bashkirtseff will say that she is offering the reader something of a kind that 
he has never known ; yet Rousseau has done it before her and she only 
writes because he has. But the consciousness of a message, the feeling of 
uniqueness, are signs to which we have to bow. They are the marks of a 
spirit self-appointed to its task, and in each case the result has been a master- 
piece. Even the vanity of self-assumption witnesses to a standard ; it shows 
that the writer is trying for a more uncompromising truth. It is, in fact, the 
prophetic strain in autobiography. The cup of exaltation in Rousseau is 
full and brimming over, and it has been mixed to its poignant flavour by a 
sufferer and a vagabond. He is the first of the insulted and injured. 
Proud in the awareness of his genius, stung by real and fancied catastrophes, 
thirsting for an unattainable tranquillity, he makes a glory of his shame. For 
the exhibitions of prowess in which Cellini revelled he substitutes humilia- 
tions. He has set down the moral abasements, the secret physical infirmities, 
which-others would cut themselves in pieces rather than avow. Surely, we 
say, this is a mind diseased, and the sane will do well to avoid it. Yet Rousseau, 
wholly unabashed, confident, indeed, of his essential goodness, has the 
temerity to invite us all to follow his example and then say, if we can, that we 
are better than he. ( 

Whether we are better or not, he makes us feel in some way the same. 
There are those who dissent from this ; they detest his nature, they mis- 
trust his purpose, and they would only admit a responsibility for him in 
the sense that society is responsible for a lunatic. And if Rousseau is, as he 
declares, unique among men, and, as we know, is a neurasthenic and finally 
a madman, it may seem a mockery to contend for his universal truth to 
nature. Brunetiére’s thunderous ‘‘ Ce sont les ceuvres d’un fou ”’ will then 


_ be the appropriate conclusion. Yet the experience of countless readers of the 


Confessions shows that this is not the final word. It is impossible to believe 
that a purely morbid attraction has made the fortune of this book—which, 
x 
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after all, is more full of the joy of life, of a fresh and honest realism, than it 
is of psychological confidences. Its claim rests first on its sincerity ; and that, 
as one of his keenest critics has said, is a quality with which we may credit 


Rousseau, whether we think well or poorly of his veracity. The pledge of it, 


and the reason which makes the Confessions a great work of art, is that he 
found there the real subject pursued elsewhere in thin disguises, namely, 
his own character and life. He is not an analyst, nor even (by modern stan- 
dards) a deep introspective, but he had the kind of consciousness which 
may be called a pictorial vision of the self in a degree only rivalled by his 
two descendants, Byron and Chateaubriand. So he became the founder of 
our modern personal literature. Of all the autobiographers he remains the 
most important, as having devoted his genius to a self-portrait ‘‘ dans toute 
la vérité de la nature,” and laid down that this truth and nothing short of it 
was the duty of a writer. 

A claim of this kind supersedes the value of all merely “ pleasant ”’ art. 
It destroys those standards of beauty and ugliness, truth and falsehood, 
which are founded only on chance liking. And just as insistently does it 
challenge the moral judgment. It invites us to ask how much of fear, of 
secrecy and conformity enters into that. Has a moral verdict any place at all 
in this region ? Little claim would be made for it if autobiography were not, 
in some sense, a mixed art. It is art, but it is also—as nearly as may be—life 
at first hand, and we involuntarily apply to it the same prohibitions and 
sanctions which are current for behaviour. Probably this is inevitable, but 
none the less it may be wrong ; not only because the autobiographer is an 
artist, but because 1f morality narrows his province it loses its best chance 
of getting authentic material for truth. 

Even within its own limits the moral judgment is scarcely ever applied 
fairly. The attitude in most cases is that of people shooting from behind a 
hedge. ‘The autobiographer shows all ; we show nothing, and attack him for 
what he shows. Sometimes he lets us feel his resentment, like Barbellion, in 
the furious passage where he bids us come out of the defences where we 
skulk. There ought to be a fair convention. It is not a new one, for Rousseau 
had demanded it already, but it should be put into use. If the reader “‘ judges ”’ 
his author, he must also, in the same measure, judge himself. ‘‘ Que chacun 
se découvre”’ is the only maxim. It does not mean that we should all be auto- 
biographers, but that in reading them we should submit ourselves to the same 
exposure as theirs. After doing that we can gather up such scraps of morality 
as remain. Most likely we shall scarcely feel inclined to gather them, for we 
shall have passed altogether beyond the sphere of judgment. This, surely, 
is the purport of Rousseau’s tremendous invocation, which conceals under a 
mask of egoism the soundest rule of guidance in these matters. 

While he believes his revelation to be unparalleled, he does, in fact, set up 
the autobiographer’s ideal. It is the complete emergence of a person, drawn 
from his surrounding darkness in the physical accidents of life. The story 
should be dynamic, not passive ; only so far as it interprets the spirit of a 
life, with the reactions as well as the circumstances, can it interest and move 
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profoundly. The writers of memoirs and reminiscences are on a different 
tack from this. Their interest lies, certainly, in what has come their way ; 
but it is centred in these other people and things. The conversational and the 
decorative are their concern, and to read them is like dining out or visiting a 
foreign town. Some difference of this kind can be noticed in the recent 
autobiographies of Aksakov and Gorky. Aksakov takes us wandering through 
ancient country houses, reviving the witchery of old costumes and music, 
and long, deep-tasted hours of country leisure. Sensitive and graphic as he 
is, he can restore the life of a truculent personality till it animates an entire 
book. But that personality is not his own ; and he appears as a connoisseur 
or collector of what is interesting rather than as of great interest in himself. 
Gorky has kept impressions that are equally vivid, and indeed more s0 ; 
witness his portraits of ‘‘ grandfather’ and “‘ grandmother” and their 
respective Deities—the one worshipped with’a furious anger of contradiction, 
the other in the silence of the woods ; the little red-haired Cossack who 
holds everyone entranced with his songs ; the whole picture of the chaotic 
and outrageous life of his town. Far stronger in imagination than Aksakov, 
no doubt he has dealt pretty freely with his story. But his chief difference 
from the other is that he has grasped the personal being of himself and his 
companions in such a way as to give not only an illusion but an interpreta- 
tion of life. 

Just so far as autobiographies distinguish themselves from the externality 
of memoirs, they come nearer to the intimate journal. One may easily haggle 
too much over the difference of form, though it has its real importance. 
Diaries range from the trivial to the purely introspective ; they are immediate 
in any case, and so they contrast with an autobiographer’s narrative of 
retrospect. The decisive point is what they have to say. A purely reflective 
journal like Amiel’s is far removed from autobiography ; Pepys, on the other 
hand, must certainly count, for he performs in a kind of automatism the same 
self-revelation which Rousseau executes with method. All values and impres- 
sions come alike to his amazing gusto, nor does he make the least attempt to 
separate himself from them. And the result is that what would have been 
trivial in another case becomes here the whole truth, for Pepys has no self 
outside the thrill of his experiences. Through this chaos of the disconnected 
and unconscious he appears as an artist in life, and so unique, in his apparent 
commonplace, that there has been no second Pepys. 

There is, however, another nature almost as impressionable, though 
inwardly tormented, and that is Marie Bashkirtseff, with whom we began. In 
reading her journal we feel no doubt that it is the whole story of a life. From 
the time she emerges as a child, transplanted to the Riviera from a dim 
background in the Ukraine, until she dies at twenty-six in Paris, with her 
last picture unfinished and fame still outside her grasp, she shows the most 
astonishing thirst for living. Life is so short, she says (while still early in her 
teens) and we only have it once. She has, indeed, the “ amour universel.” 
‘I should like to see everything, have everything .”. . I want zt all, the 
rest is not enough for me.” We might read in her omnivorous eagerness a 
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secret feeling that she has not long to live. With amusement, misgiving, and 
compassion we watch this desire affirming itself. At thirteen she prays God 
to give her the Duc de H ; he is for the moment her symbol of glorious, 
unapproachable beauty. ‘‘ Je ne vis qu’en dehors,” she says. It seems pre- 
cocious to the point of parody ; but she has already the inner life which her 
words denied. The long-drawn flirtation with Cardinal Antonelli’s nephew 
shows her finally turning in disgust from something that depreciated her 
proud, inmost self. Fame is the only true satisfaction ; it will give her the 
passport to all experience, and the highest ecstasy in life. So for fame she 
toils as a painter, with the strangest mixture of absorption in her work and 
distraction by every current that ruffles her vanity. She seems on fire with 
the pure flame of art, and then we turn a page and find that her real desire 1s 
—‘‘attraper une médaille, étre applaudie, triompher.”’ To the very end the 
horrid excellence of her rival, Breslau, pursues her with a bitter sting. And 
long before the end it is clear that her passion for art struggled unequally 
with her passion for fame. 

She must always have been an egoist ; yet she has such a zest for excellence, 
so coolly detached a judgment of whatever was inferior, that had she lived 
she would have refined her pride and might have shed her vanity. The friend- 
ship with Bastien-Lepage, doomed just as she was, brings a new accent into 
her book. It shows her at another level, where there is something inexpres- 
sibly touching in her shy, delicate admiration of the friend and master, “ the 
true, the unique Bastien-Lepage.”’ A friend, with perhaps the hint of some- 
thing more, on her side; “ enfin, il y a quelque chose.” Life gave her 
possibilities of which she dreamed and tasted, but she had nothing enduring 
till she died. Then she secured her fame. No doubt, in spite of the prelude 
after Rousseau’s manner, she would have thought this posthumous celebrity 
much less valuable than the will-o’-the-wisp which she pursued. Yet as a 
painter she might have won no more than the reputation of a talent, while 
her Journal has a breadth and vitality which brings it very near to genius. 

The tragic element in this life is provided by its end, which suddenly 
reveals the deeper irony and contradiction latent in the stuff of comedy. In 
the only English autobiography which excels it for poignancy, that of Haydon, 
there is a continuous tragic interest due to the nature of the man. Haydon, 
as he confesses, found it exhilarating as well as desperate to stand alone 
against the world. No doubt Elizabeth Barrett was right in her comment 
that his life was one long agony of self-assertion because he lived on “‘ the 
slope of genius,”’ and could not be steadfast and calm. But he also had from 
the first that consciousness of a mission which inspired not only his huge 
strained canvases, but his splendid championship of the Elgin Marbles, and 
perhaps the most downright assertion of the claims of art on the nation that 
was ever made. Quite consistently with this Haydon threw himself on 
Providence, though the prayers with which he opens every attack on a new 
picture are not simply acquisitive, like Bashkirtseff’s, but breathe the spirit 
of a Cromwellian general urging that his brain and hand may be nerved for 
victory. They are flushed with self-assertion, as when he prays that his exhibi- 
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tion may “ go in one continual stream of triumphant success to the last 
instant ” ; or they frankly commit the whole matter to the powers above : 


O God ! let it not be presumption in calling for thy blessing on my six works. 
Let no difficulty on earth stop or impede their progression for one moment. 


He chooses the same form for his bitterest confession of failure : 


Thank God with all my soul, all my nature, my children have witnessed the harassing 
agonies under which I have ever painted ; and the very name of painting—the very 
name of High Art—the very thought of a picture gives them a hideous and disgusting 
taste in their mouths. . . . And I pray God on my knees, with my forehead bent to 
the earth, and my lips to the dust, that He will, in His mercy, afflict them with every 
other passion, appetite, or misery, with wretchedness, disease, insanity, or gabbling 
idiotism, rather than a longing for painting—that scorned, miserable art—that greater 
imposture than the human species it imitates. 


These exaltations and despairs are the keynote of a story which scarcely 
has a rival for the sheer play of accident and colour. It is rich in the portraits 
of others, from Wordsworth to the Duke of Wellington. But it is a tragedy 
of action that we recognise in this struggle of a dreamer with the world ; 
even as a tale of debt it eclipses anything in Balzac. Irony is always present ; 
Haydon’s public arguments are admitted only to turn, one by one, to his 
private injury ; and his last exhibition is visited by a few stragglers, while 
Tom Thumb draws thousands to the freak show next door. 

Haydon is an exceptionally dramatic type in English autobiography. Its 
peculiar strength seems to lie elsewhere—in the mental histories, less brilliant 
of tone, but full of psychological interest, such as Newman and Tyrrell, Mill 
and Spencer, have produced. Richard Jefferies, in the same way, devotes 
himself to exhibiting one deep, pervading impulse in The Story of My 
Heart. Gibbon is also one of these ; his autobiography is really a history 
of the magnetism of his subject—‘ my Roman decay,” as he affectionately 
calls it. He writes for his own amusement, but he only claims to interest his 
readers as giving the image of a great historian. ‘Thanks to a lucky accident 
he has also intrigued us in a way he never contemplated, for among his papers 
we can surprise an autobiography in process of construction as a work of art. 
To compare the six drafts he made for it is a high fascination. We see how 
he only comes back in the last of them to the full, expansive note he struck 
in the first, and observe delightedly the phrases to which he is constant ; how 
a tear of gratitude always trickles down his cheek at the mention of his aunt, 
Mrs. Porten, and the captain of the Hampshire Militia does perpetual service 
to the Roman historian. And the final impression we arrive at is that Gibbon’s 
art was his nature; if it is true, as he says, that “‘ the habits of correct 
writing ’’ may produce the appearance of more art than was intended, it is 
also true of him, if of anyone, that style is the image of character, and the 
flavour of the autobiography lies in its exact confirmation of this remark of his. 
Without his own story we should scarcely have guessed how much of the 
power of his style is due to the profoundly concentrated nature behind it. 

Gibbon gives us mainly results, but the moderns who have since written 


the stories of their minds are just as interested in processes. The most 
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complete portrait is Father Tyrrell’s, though it only covers part of his life. 
It goes deeper than Newman’s and is much less complacent than Spencer's. 
In fact for modesty—a rare autobiographic trait—Tyrrell’s only rival is Mill ; 
and perhaps in his self-depreciation we can trace the workings of a “ com- 
plex ” of inferiority. As an intellectual affair Mill’s story is much more extra- 
ordinary and important, but Tyrrell’s is more human and psychologically 
more perceptive. It is alive to the changes and illusions of personality. We 
all know the tacit effort of our friends to persuade us to be what they think 
we are. It is a steady current of suggestion, from which an autobiographer 
tries to escape. But Tyrrell sees from the outset that there is a further zdolon : 


Just as a child instinctively plays the part of a soldier or robber, or some other that 
interests his imagination, so through life we are all subconsciously playing our some 
réle or other, we have some theory, some view about ourselves—not always the same 
necessarily—in the light of which we mentally construct our autobiography. 


Tyrrell treats these projected images, like all other mental phenomena, 
with an entirely selfless detachment. His search for a complete emotional 
satisfaction never lulls his critical sense asleep. He can write that “it is 
humiliating to see how everywhere affection has enslaved, or at least for a 
time fettered, one’s free reason ; and how little one is capable of pure intellec- 
tual honesty.”’ In essentials, it is the conflict between an analytical brain and 
a nature striving to unify its affections, though this kind of simplification 
does little justice to the rich varieties of his mental history. What makes it 
attractive is that he combines a strong individuality with an entire indifference 
to his personal chances. , 

Sincerity thus detached is rare; yet it is odd to see into what various 
blends of character detachment enters. It is quite compatible with egoism, 
as the case of Spencer shows. Even Cellini cynically exhibits it. We can 
hardly take it as a final test of truth ; this must be gauged from the whole 
spirit of the writer. And the consoling thought to which autobiography seems 
to lead is that truth of some kind must emerge even from the inveterately 
deluded. At the worst we shall know that the writer belongs to the deceived 
or the deceiving. Without the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe we could never have 
guessed the full sumptuousness of the mirage which Chateaubriand wove 
round his life and destiny. It is plainly a case of the projected ego, but it 
remains the best document for interpreting the real person. 

Art of this kind, where the romantic strain is at its highest, is still faithful 
to the truth of impressions. It is not as an artist that the autobiographer 
betrays us, but as a perverse or fallible human being. The calculating liar 
is rare among the self-delineators ; they have felt, as a rule, that candour 
was the essence of their business. What rather needs insisting on is that onl 
when they treat it with the seriousness of art, and the artist’s susceptibility 
to character and experience, do they produce something which is supremely 
worth having. Then they show that truth and art are one ; and we appreciate 


D. H. Lawrence’s saying that the artist, in the act of being an artist, is never 
an idealist. 
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On the other side, the best of them are just as far removed from the “ slice 
of life” of haphazard fiction. Manners, customs, all the odd and endearing 
bits of the antique, are the province of the social annalist. What we ask of 
the autobiographer is that he shall disclose a personality. The unmistakable 
flash of this lifts Mr. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago above a mere 
exotic record ; and the continual exploration of his changing self gives 
Barbellion a place in the same line as Rousseau. Is it because something has 
been withheld here—the inner side of an artist’s work and inspiration— 
that Miss Ethel Smyth’s autobiography is more engrossing in its souvenirs 
and dramatic relationships than in its revelation of a person? But in the end 
one is more inclined to give thanks than to discriminate. The art of inter- 
preting their own lives is not granted to too many. Where it appears, it 
fixes something that will stand above the mere flood of reminiscence. 
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MAX BEERBOHM 


By BOHUN LYNCH 


I 


T is in the unchanging things that we find our greatest pleasure, and 

though by imperceptible degrees the apple-tree grows sturdier, its 

blossom each year remains the same. If as a young tree it put forth tiger- 

lilies, we should certainly say that it was very affected and precocious, 

and we would hope that the under-gardener would cut it down—the- 
silly, unnatural thing. Unfortunately, however, such is the peculiarity 
of our vision that we are frequently prone to mistake any fine but very 
early blossoming for, so to put it, tiger-lilies ; and the under-gardener 
gets to work and sees what he can do about it. The head-gardener, on the 
other hand, if he understands his job, bides his time and waits for the 
next year to see whether, after all, it is real apple-blossom or not. He will 
then, if he has kept his under-strapper in hand, perceive that what had 
almost deceived his sharp eyes was only a particularly fine variety of 
blossom ; and he will be glad : and many years later, when, the fine blossom 
being still as fine, the tree has grown sturdy and mature, he will be very 
glad and rub his hands. ‘ But forme .. ,” he will say. 

So, despite an imperfect and somewhat laboured analogy, it has been with 
Mr. Max Beerbohm and the critics. He began to write as an undergraduate 
at Merton, and his writing was so surprisingly good that the critics, 
unaccustomed, as we are now, to subscribing the literary reputations of 
a hundred nurseries, looked askance. Some jeered, some put on cap and 
gown and swished the birch, and some, understanding their job, remem- 
bered that letters were letters, and that the age of the writer, though 
interesting, should not be used either for palliation or impeachment. 

In his attitude to the critics appears almost the only trace of bitterness 
that Mr. Beerbohm has ever shown—the only thorn the apple-tree ever put 
forth. “ It is a pity,” he says in his Letter to the Editor, printed in Vol. II. 
of the Yellow Book, answering the serious abuse poured upon his Defence 
of Cosmetics in Vol. I.: 


It is a pity that critics should show so little sympathy with writers, and curious 
when we consider that most of them tried to be writers themselves, once. 


That last venomous comma is worth a page of invective and is entirely 
characteristic. However, that was only at the beginning : the critics have 
all become wise head-gardeners, and have recognised the high truth that 
whilst much blossom predicates fruit, it is for its own beautiful sake 
worthy of intense admiration. We, who never forget the prime importance 
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of being earnest, look about us now and again for refreshment, for some- 
thing upon which we can absolutely rely not to bother us with piety or 
pity, with serious issues, with the true reflection of our own sombre 
habit of mind, and we think of Treasure Island and The Ghost Stories of 
an Antiquary and other books which can ordinarily be relied upon for 
amusement, and we reject them (sometimes) because we require that 
which, besides not being useful, is positively and especially ornamental : 
and we happily call to mind one of Mr. Beerbohm’s cartoons in which he 
represents the Shade of Stevenson looking at the modern novelists standing 
upon their upturned tubs, saying to Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ You have shown me 
the propagandists and the pamphleteers and grinders of axes (or words of 
that meaning), now will you show me some of the writers?’ That was 
a very valuable piece of criticism, widely if not universally deserved. And 
in writing stories for those stories’ sakes, essays to amuse and not to edify, 
in never preaching, he has practised what he—implicitly laid down as a 
golden rule. 
There are two outstanding features of Mr. Beerbohm’s literary work 
which, with a little necessary difference of expression, apply also to his 
caricatures. These are his style and a certain daintiness of imagination. 
His sense of humour can hardly be separated from his style: the two 
must be regarded as inextricable. Some men write amusingly of common 
things; some write amusingly of amusing things; some write amusing 
things unamusingly—that is to say, in the last predicament, though the 
author may succeed in making you laugh at the humour of his subject, 
it is the subject and not the author which is the immediate—and only— 
cause of your giggling. Mr. Beerbohm has written—though not often— 
-of subjects which would be generally amusing, and he has drawn a great 
deal of latent fun out of most common things ; but the fun, which from 
first to last has never upon any occasion been of the bucolic or uproarious 
kind, has been so intermingled with his style of writing that each almost 
invariably includes the other. The way he has said it has generally improved 
very notably upon what he has said. 
“For my own part,” he says in his essay on “ Ouida,” “ I am a dilet- 
tante, a petit-maitre. I love best in literature delicate and elaborate 
ingenuities of form and style.” m4 
It is this very delicacy, both in the manner and matter of hisown writings, 
which distinguishes him. His aim is clearly to amuse himself and us—in 
that order. He has always written in the first person ; more than once he 
has made his characters speak of him by name; he has given his views 
upon things in general, with a happy and conscious affectation of vanity 
which led reviewers of the past to talk of his “ delicate impertinences,” 
which, having a regard for the meaning of words, they were not. The 
only description which really fits is ‘‘ sheer delicious damned cheek.” | 
“To give an accurate and exhaustive account of that period,” he writes 
of the year 1880, ‘‘ would need a far less brilliant pen than mine . . . and 


I look to Professor Gardiner and to the Bishop of Oxford.” And those of 
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us who were once made to slumber with our elbows upon Dr. Stubbs’s 
“History ” will bear him out. 
Deliberately to sit down and try to sift separate sentences of a particular 
author for nuggets seems, on the face of it, an excruciatingly funny pro- 
cedure : and yet the biggest nuggets will paradoxically be caught by the 
finest sieve. It is by little tricks of style that Mr. Beerbohm gets his effects. 
In one of his earliest essays, reprinted in The Works, upon “ Dandies 
and Dandies,” he tells us that Brummell left Oriel for a commission in 
the Tenth Hussars. ‘‘ Crack though the regiment was . . . young Mr. 
Brummell could not bear to see all his brother officers in clothes exactly — 
like his own.” The separation of the epithet from the noun which it usually 
goes with arm in arm is very typical of Mr. Beerbohm’s humour. Any- 
body could and generally would say “ though it was a crack regiment.” 
Wit in style is often but the quick snatching at unlikely straws, and Mr. 
Beerbohm has often made us split our sides by splitting hairs. There was 
much in Mr. Beerbohm’s early work which, though it provoked, and does 
still provoke, pleasure, can safely be put down to the perversity of youth. 
He invented words; he wrote ‘‘innowise”’ and “ inverideed,”’ he 
exhorted us—‘‘ Perpend !”’ But, to fall back for the last time upon the 
apple-tree analogy, the blossom remains, only the trunk has become 
sturdier, the growth has been steady and imperceptible, but Max Beerbohm 
is still—Max Beerbohm. His individual sense of the unfitness of things, 
his ‘‘ mischievous and spritely wit,”’ as it obviously must have been called 
on many occasions, was exemplified in his essay, Servants, published in 
the March number of THE LONDON Mercury, where he writes of the 
pond by Jack Straw’s Castle “‘ at all seasons so much barked around by 
excitable dogs.’’ In that sentence lies the chief secret of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
style—an ultimate refinement of splendid silliness. Other instances of 
the same sort of thing tumble over one another out of memory. Again 
to quote from the Letter to the Editor of the Yellow Book, when he 
complains of his treatment at the hands of the reviewers: “‘ If I had 
only signed myself D. Cadent or Parrar Docks . . . all the pressmen 
would have said that I had given them a very delicate bit of satire. But 
I did not, and /inc, as they themselves love to say, ille lacrime.’”’ That’s 
all—just the cleavage of that tag—but there is no one else who would 
have thought of it,even at two-and-twenty. The amusing abuse of qualifica- 
tion is seen in two diverse services to which he puts the word “ rather.” 
“The labour I set myself,” he says in his ‘“‘ History ” of the year 1880, 
“is rather Herculean.” “I am quite unable to cope with burglars ”’— 
he is complaining in an essay on Punch that, after Keene’s pictures of 
burglars in knee-breeches and masks, he cannot persuade himself that 
a burglar is really but an ordinary individual in trousers—“ so they come 
rather often.” 
' And in More there is one essay which defies the snipper of short quota- 
tions, but which provides instances of almost all these elusive gestures 
under present and laborious scrutiny. It is ‘‘ The Case of Prometheus ” 
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—who, to Mr. Beerbohm (judging from the paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society by Mr. Richard Mitchell), is still vinctus upon the 
summit of Mount Caucasus. 


II 


So much for what Mr. Beerbohm himself might accuse Mr. Frank 
Harris of calling style—humour, to which it will be necessary to return. 
The other salient characteristic, we have said, is a certain daintiness which 
is also wedded to the style, but which can be separated from it because it 
is almost always seen in Mr. Beerbohm’s chosen subjects. And of these, 
his first love, to which, as all good lovers should, he returns again and 
again, is costume—clothes themselves and anecdotes about clothes. In 
Dandies and Dandies (reprinted in The Works, 1896) he says : 


For some years I had felt convinced that in a perfect dandy this affinity must 
reach a point when the costume itself, planned with the finest sensibility, would 
change with the emotional changes of its wearer, automatically. 


One day, he tells us, he went into a club of which a member was Lord X., 
who had been plunging up to the hilt on the day’s running. 

His lordship was there, fingering feverishly the sinuous riband of the tape- 
machine. I sat at a little distance, watching him. Two results straggled forth 
within an hour, and, at the second of these I saw with wonder Lord X.’s linen 
actually flush for a moment and then turn deadly pale. I looked again and saw 
that his boots had lost their lustre. Drawing nearer I found that grey hairs had 
begun to show themselves in his raven coat. It was very painful and yet, to 
me, very gratifying. In the cloak-room, when I went for my own hat and cane, 
there was the hat with the broad brim (Lord X.’s) and (lo !) over its iron-blue 
surface little furrows had been ploughed by Despair. 


Fifteen years or so later we find him changing, in the Duke of Dorset’s 
shirt, two white pearls respectively to black and pink, because of his sudden 
love for Zuleika Dobson. His fidelity to clothes is remarkable. Besides the 
essay set apart for that subject there are constant references elsewhere— 
in King George the Fourth, Poor Romeo! where we find an _anti- 
quarian inquisitiveness into the history of a forgotten dandy, in Madame 
Tussaud’s, as well as in the stories, Zuletka Dobson, The Happy 
Hypocrite, and Enoch Soames (the first of the Seven Men), and 
especially in the caricatures of all periods. The same vanity (or affectation 
of it) is to be seen in the frequency with which he has introduced his own 
exquisitely-dressed figure in caricatures with one or more people whose 
clothes were not remarkable for elegance. Of these the best is the “ Sudden 
appearance of Mr. Max Beerbohm in the New English Art Club,” where 
various individual members, shaggy and tousled, stare in consternation 
and point uncouth fingers at the intruder. Indeed repetition, by no means 
in the adverse sense, is to be found whenever the reader takes a compre- 
hensive view of his work from 1894 to the present day. In a manner of 
speaking, the story of Enoch Soames does incidentally for the ‘nineties, 
more by allusion than by direct statement, very much what the essay 
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““ 1880 ” sets out to do for that year. One of the most telling qualities in 
a good style, a quality especially remarkable in Stevenson’s work, is that 
of giving the reader a little happy mild surprise by the correct, but unusual, 
use of ordinary words. The Mashers who ‘“‘ were often admirable upon 
the steps of clubs ” provide a case in point. 

The essay about An Infamous Brigade (More, 1899) doubly illustrates 
the author’s attitude. He had seen a fire in the distance and had driven 
towards it. 

Persons in absurd helmets ran about pouring cascades of cold water on the 
flames. These, my cabman told me, were firemen. I jumped out and, catching 
one of them by the arm, bade him sharply desist from his vandalism. I told him 
that I had driven miles to see this fire, that great crowds of Londoners, poor 
people with few joys, were there to see it also, and I asked him who was he 
that he should dare to disappoint us. Without answering my arguments, he warned 
me that I must not interfere with him “ in the discharge of his duty.” The silly 
crowd would not uphold me, and I fell back, surreptitiously slitting his water- 
hose with a pen-knife. 

That, with all deference, is somewhat eighteen-ninetyish and young at 
that, delightful though it may be. But on the opposite page comes a 
genuine triumph of restraint which might have been expected of a much 
maturer writer. He is speaking of the magnificent fires they have in 
Chicago : 

And, indeed, it must be splendid to see those twenty-three story buildings 
come crashing down in less time than was required to build them up. 


How many people who had thought of saying that would not have 
pointed to the joke by saying “‘ even in less time . . .” 

Isolated sentences, illustrating that daintiness, that delicacy in style, 
each giving its peculiar little thrill of pleasure, return to the mind from 
time to time : Of Queen Caroline—“‘ Fate wrote her a most tremendous 
tragedy, and she played it in tights ”’ ; of George IV.—‘‘ We know he was 
fond of quoting those incomparable poets, Homer ”’ ; ‘“‘ Ere long it may 
be that tender parents will be writing to complain of the compulsory 
baccarat in our public schools” ; of jokes in the usual comic paper— 
““ Whether such jests require, or are in any way strengthened by a picture 
of a deécolletée girl sitting in the shadow of a standard lamp, with a bald 
man bending over the back of her chair, is a question on which I have 
already made up my mind ”’ ; of signboards and the “ dressing ” of shop 
windows—‘‘ Why should the sea give up its dead to fishmongers who 
harrow us with the corpses ?”’ ‘‘ He was the backbone of the nation, but 
ought backbones to be exposed ?”’ And from Seven Men, his latest book— 
“A small and faded, but circulating, library” ; “ his very age was moderate : 
a putative thirty-six, not more. (‘ Not less,’ I would have said in those 
days.)” “ Head or tail was just what I hadn’t made of that slim green 
volume ”’ ; “‘ a soft black hat of clerical kind but of Bohemian intention.” 
There are, too, hoaxes played upon the reader, such as the description 
of Prangley Valley, a delightful and undiscovered place quite close to 
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London, which no one has ever heard of, and which the author apologises 
for giving away and helping to make popular ; there are inspirations, as 
when it is suggested that King Edward (then reigning) should pay a state 
visit to Switzerland. Who would receive him ? The President of the Swiss 
Republic. “ You didn’t expect that,” he says. No more you did. You never 
thought of Switzerland as a Republic. There would be a banquet : 


Whereat His Majesty will have the President’s wife on his right hand, and will 
make a brief but graceful speech in the Swiss language (English, French, German, 
and Italian consecutively) referring to the glorious and never-to-be-forgotten 
name of William Tell (embarrassed silence) and to the vast numbers of his subjects 
who annually visit Switzerland (loud and prolonged cheers). Next morning, 
let there be a review of twenty thousand waiters from all parts of the country, 
all the head-waiters receiving a modest grade of the Victorian Order. Later in 
the day, let the King visit the National Gallery—a hall filled with picture-postcards 
of the most picturesque spots in Switzerland ; and thence let him be conducted 
to the principal factory of cuckoo-clocks, and after some of the clocks have been 
made to strike, be heard remarking to the President, with a hearty laugh, that 
the sound is like that of the cuckoo. 


Then there is the Pathetic Imposture (Yet again) of the leader-writers 
who would not say ‘“‘ Lord Rosebery has made a paradox,” but 


whether intentionally or otherwise, we leave our reader to 
decide, 
Lord Rosebery or, with seeming conviction, 
or, doubtless giving rein to the playful humour which is 
characteristic of him, 


expressed a sentiment, we venture to assert, 
or, taken on himself to enun- or, we have little hesitation in 
has ciate a theory, which declaring, 
or, made himself responsible for or, we may say without fear of 
a dictum, contradiction, 


petty akin to, 


or, not very far removed from j tie paradorsal: 


In the same volume Mr. Beerbohm scrutinises in the same way The 
Humour of the Public, and compiles a list (which he proceeds to discuss 
quite literally) of the themes which amuse the public, whether in the 
music-halls or in the comic papers : 


Mothers-in-law. Fatness. 
Henpecked husbands. Thinness. 
Twins. Long hair (worn by a man). 
Old maids. Baldness. 
Jews. Sea-sickness. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, nig- Stuttering. 
gers (not Russians, or other for- Bad cheese. 
eigners of any denomination). “* Shooting the moon.” 


There is no nonsense about that essay : it is a scientific enquiry, based 
upon honest research. The author finds a plausible explanation for the 
public laugh in each case except that of Bad Cheese, which beats him, as 


well it may. 
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His caricatures of all periods and the parodies collected in A Christmas 
Garland combine to demonstrate Mr. Beerbohm’s persistence in continuing 
to be his original self. Even easy and obvious parody of peculiar style may 
be clever and amusing, but there is much more than mere cleverness 1n 
these. Anybody with a knack for mimicry can exaggerate the salient 
eccentricities of an exceptional manner of writing, but in A Christmas 
Garland the parody is twofold : the style and the method of construction 
is imitated, but not too grossly caricatured ; and, better still, the treatment, 
apart from the actual subject of each parody—which is Christmas—is 
recognisable as the potential treatment of each separate victim. Mr. 
Beerbohm might be described as a devil who has temporarily possessed 
these writers. In Some Damnable Errors about Christmas Mr. G. K 
Chesterton is made to say : 

‘If Euclid were alive to-day (and I daresay he is) . . .” ; and later: 

We do not say of Love that he is short-sighted. We do not say of Love that 
he is myopic. We do not say of Love that he is astigmatic. We say quite simply 

Love is blind. We might go further and say, Love is deaf. That would be a 

profound and obvious truth. We might go further still and say, Love is dumb. 

But that would be a profound and obvious lie. 


Mr. John Galsworthy relates a story where Jacynth, an old lady, sorely 
tempts her old husband on Christmas morning to feed the birds outside 
their window. He has to remember that “‘ these sporadic doles can do 
no real good ’—must even degrade the birds who receive them. 

And Fond Hearts Askew is a beautiful title for a story by Maurice 
Hewlett. 

It may be said that “ P.C. X 36” is unfair to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
because it is a parody of an extremely various author’s least pleasing 
manner. But that author’s trick of displaying technical knowledge in an 
acutely nonchalant fashion is delightfully counterfeited, so that to the 
general reader Mr. Beerbohm’s nonsense seems just as right as Mr. 
Kipling’s academical accuracies. 


Now when Judlip sighs the sound is like unto that which issues from the vent 
of a Crosby boiler when the cog-gauges are at 260° F. 


s peeps moreover, flashes “ his 45-c.p. down the slot of a two-grade 
aes 
In fact, is it nonsense ? 
And, after all, the following verse does more than merely recall 
Barrack Room Ballads: 
Then it’s collar ’im tight, 
In the name of the Lawd ! 
’Ustle ’im, shake ’im till ’e’s sick ! 
Wot, ’e would, would ’e ? Well, 
Then yer’ve got ter give ’im ’Ell, . 
An’ it’s trunch, trunch, truncheon does the trick. 
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And there is no trifling (and perhaps temporary) insincerity of which 
an author may be guilty, for which Mr. Beerbohm fails to belabour him, 
though it is with a jester’s bladder. The more intimately the reader 
becomes acquainted with the writings of the persons mocked in A 
Christmas Garland the more severe grows the strain upon him in finding 
epithets of admiration for the parodies. It is indeed impossible to say 
how they could be improved. 

Amongst others parodied is Henry James, but an earlier and more 
concentrated essence of that author’s manner is to be found written, in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s way, not under or over, but close about two caricatures 
of him. In one of these Henry James is revisiting America. 


: so that, in fine, let, without further beating about the bush, me make 
to myself amazed acknowledgment that, but for the certificate of birth which I 
have, so very indubitably, on me, I might, in regarding, and, as it somewhat were, 
overseeing, a l’ceil de voyageur, these dear good people, find hard to swallow, or 
even to take by subconscious injection, the great idea that I am—oh, ever so 
indigenously !—one of them. 


** As it somewhat were. ... 


IV 


“The word ‘ classic’ inevitably suggests itself,” wrote one reviewer 
when The Happy Hypocrite was first published, and a quarter of a century 
(which seems like a patent fact stated in terms of gross exaggeration) 
has shown that even a much-profaned word may make a very sound 
suggestion. The story is now probably the most widely known of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s works, and lately has been reissued, expensively and with 
illustrations. It is a good fairy-story—the ultimate expression of that 
daintiness already mentioned—apart from the accessories, such as foot- 
notes giving quotations from imaginary authorities, which are separately 
enjoyable, ornaments which do not draw away too much attention from 
a clearly-defined outline. 

Lord George Hell was a dreadfully naughty man, who at Carlton 
House “‘ often sat up until long after bedtime,” the mention of whose 
very name caused riotous children to “ behave,” who “ seldom sat down to 
the fashionable game of Limbo with less than four, and sometimes with 
as many as seven, aces up his sleeve.”’ When the simple little dancer, Jenny 
Mere, refuses him, he thinks for a moment of drowning himself. 


There was no one in the garden to prevent him, and in the morning they would 
find him floating there, one of the noblest of love’s victims. The garden would 
be closed in the evening. There would be no performance in the little theatre. 
It might be that Jenny Mere would mourn him. “ Life is a prison, without bars,” 
he murmured, as he walked away. : 
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As with the fires at Chicago, so here, the unnecessary but usual word | 


is omitted. We are not directly told that Lord George thought better 
of his rash inspiration ; and the hiatus is very pleasing. 
‘“‘T want the mask of a saint,” Lord George says to Mr. /Eneas, the mask- 
maker. 
“‘ Mask of a saint, my lord ? Certainly! With or without halo?” 

That trick of modern and, in this instance, tradesman’s phraseology 
is seen again in Savonarola Brown, the last story in Seven Men. 
Savonarola speaks : 

we when I should occupy 

A felon’s cell ? O the disgrace of it ! 

The scandal, the incredible come-down ! 

. . . Isee in my mind’s eye 

The public prints—‘‘ sharp sentence on a monk.”’ 
Later Cesare Borgia says : 

Lo ! ’tis none other than the Fool that I 

Hoof’d from my household but two hours agone. 


This after pages of pseudo-Elizabethan. 

Zuleika Dobson, or an Oxford Love Story, is the only long novel that 
Mr. Beerbohm has published. It was planned and partly written whilst 
he was still an undergraduate, though no doubt the new part was not 
added without “‘ scrutiny and titivation ” of the old (to borrow his own 
words from an introductory note to More). 

To be willing and able to continue writing a story dropped sixteen or 
seventeen years before is remarkable evidence of the permanency of his 
inspiration. 

Zuleika Dobson must be measured in half a dozen different dimensions. 
First of all, and most important, it is an excellent story,apart from locality 
or time: it is a wonderful parody of various other novelists who have 
written about Oxford : it is a satire on Oxford itself : it is a history every 
word of which is invented, but every word of which is essentially true : 
it is a study of character which, transcending realism, is genuine art in 
the innermost meaning of that expanding word : it covers all the ground 
upon which Max Beerbohm usually walks, and finds for him fresh fields 
as well, notably in the account of Salt Cellar, one of the quadrangles of 
Judas College. 

Once again it is difficult to quote, because quotations imply gems, and 
this book, without that tiresome coruscation which becomes a weariness, 
is a mine of them ; and it is better to keep to the characteristic turns of 
thought. Sweat, Mr. Beerbohm tells us, started from the brows of the 
Emperors outside the Sheldonian, as Zuleika Dobson drove by ; and he 
goes on to tell us about these emperors, who are 

Exposed eternally and inexorably to heat and frost, to the four winds that lash 
them and the rains that wear them away, they are expiating, in effigy, the abomi- 
nations of their pride and cruelty and lust. Who were lechers, they are without 
bodies ; who were tyrants, they are crowned never but with crowns of snow. 
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And, as if that wasn’t enough : 


Who made themselves even with the gods, they are by American visitors fre- 
quently mistaken for the Twelve Apostles. 


Zuleika Dobson, without being exactly beautiful, had by some accident 
of appearance and personality, seated herself with calm assurance upon a 
pinnacle of fame, the immediate excuse for which was an indifferent 


conjuring entertainment. In every country that she visited the men went 
mad for her : 


Prince Vierfunfsechs-Siebenachtneun offered her his hand, and was condemned 
by the Kaiser to six months’ confinement in his little castle. In Yildiz Kiosk, the 
tyrant who still throve there conferred on her the Order of Chastity, and offered 
her the central couch in his seraglio. She gave her performance in the Quirinal 


and, from the Vatican, the Pope launched against her a Bull which fell utterly 
flat. 


She was the inspiration of the New York Press : 


Zuleika Dobson walking on Broadway in the sables gifted her by the Grand 
Duke Salamandrovitch . . . she says, ‘“‘ You can bounce blizzards in them ” ; 
Zuleika Dobson yawning over a love-letter from Millionaire Edelweiss ; relishing 
a cup of clam-broth, she says, “‘ They don’t use clams out there”; ares 
starting for the musicale given in her honour by Mrs. Suetonius X. Meistersinger, 
the most exclusive woman in New York; chatting at the telephone to Miss 
Camille Van Spook, the best-born girl in New York ; laughing over the recollection 
of a compliment made her by George Abimelech Post, the best-groomed man in 
New York. 


The hero of this novel is the Duke of Dorset, of whose feet it said : “ So 
slim and long were they, of instep so nobly arched, that only with a pair 
of glazed ox-tongues on a breakfast-table were they comparable.” 

Seven Men, Mr. Beerbohm’s latest book, has been published too 
recently to need much comment. Almost throughout it the old nonsense 
remains, but allusion is more deft. Again and again we catch echoes of 
the earliest work, or, more exactly, since echoes die away—our memories 
are jogged. There are five stories in this volume, of which the first, Enoch 
Soames, reproduces the literary and a little of the social air of the 
“naughty ’nineties”’ (as an American editor has called them) in such a way 
that time seems to become fluid, rolling back and exposing old rocks 
and, more especially, old houses built upon the sand. 

At the end of this entirely delightful story the author relates how he 
nodded and smiled at the Devil (who plays an important part in the action 
of the story), and the Devil stares at him without recognition. 

“To be cut—deliberately cut—by him / I was—I still am—furious at 
having had that happen to me.” 

A very awkward sentence—uncomfortable and difficult to say ? Inten- 
tionally so. Nothing short of that triumphant dissonance would quite have 
conveyed the sense of childish petulance which is here required. 

2A 
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Certainly the full enjoyment of this story about an ineffectual and 
decadent poet predicates some familiarity with the period, and it is hard 
to say how, without that familiarity, the story would strike one. But that 
is not to say that its interest is ephemeral. If we say that the best stories 
in the language are those which are independent of period, locality, class, 
morals, and religion, we must be careful not to exclude one that derives 
much additional delectability from one at least of these shifting values. 


V 


In his early essays Mr. Beerbohm is deliberately and consciously self- 
satisfied with what he might then have called the cock-certainty of youth, 
which no doubt exasperated the more pompous of his elders. Indeed, 
there are still people living whose only epithet for his work would be 
“‘ affected.” They would no doubt talk of ‘‘ wasted powers ” and a keen 


brain put to no serious purpose. Such people will find their attitude. 


explained for them in the essay on ‘‘ Going Back to School ” (More). 


Not that I had any special reason for hating school. Strange as it may seem to 
my readers, I was not unpopular there. I was a modest, good-humoured boy. 
It is Oxford that has made me insufferable . . undergraduates owe their 
happiness chiefly to the consciousness that they are no longer at school. The 
nonsense which was knocked out of them at school is all put gently back at Oxford 
or Cambridge. 


Very earnest folk, to whom the quiet, and indeed harmless, amusement 
of their fellow-men makes no appeal, might find it in their eager hearts to 
condone that. But for the nonsense that, gently put back in 1890, remains 
in 1920, they can find no forgiveness. Mr. Beerbohm has not tried heavily 
to make the world better : he has succeeded in making a small part of it 
happier. His hand is always light : in writing he has a soft, strokiny touch, 
as sure and inevitable as, in drawing, his own “‘ line.” 


“You may call it monstrous,” he said of critics in the essay on Ouida, “‘ that 
a good writer should be at the mercy of such persons, but I doubt whether the 
good writer is himself aggrieved. He needs no mercy. And, as a matter of fact, 
the menaces hurled by the ordinary reviewers, whenever something new or strange 
confronts them, are very vain words indeed, and may at any moment be merged 


in clumsy compliments.” 
t 


And there—as he might represent Henry James as saying—you, so very 
emphatically, are ! 


“But it is as an artist,” Mr. Beerbohm wrote of Brummell, “ and for his 
supremacy in the art of costume . . . and for that superb taste and subtle 
simplicity of mode . . . that I do most deeply revere him.” 


May the present writer, with all diffidence, eliminate the quotation 
marks and suppress the Brummell ? 
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CRA U GER 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HERE are few things more melancholy than the spectacle of 

literary fossilization. A great writer comes into being, lives, 

labours, and dies. Time passes ; year by year the sediment of 

muddy comment and criticism thickens round the great man’s 
bones. The sediment sets firm ; what was once a living organism becomes 
a thing of marble. On the attainment of total fossilization the great man has 
become a classic. It becomes increasingly difficult for the members of 
each succeeding generation to remember that the stony objects which 
fill the museum cases were once alive. It is often a work of considerable 
labour to reconstruct the living animal from the fossil shape. But the 
trouble is generally worth taking. And in no case is it more worth while 
than in Chaucer’s. 

With Chaucer the ordinary fossilizing process, to which every classical 
author is subject, has been complicated by the petrifaction of his language. 
Five hundred years have almost sufficed to turn the most living of poets 
into a substitute on the modern sides of schools for the mental gymnastic 
of Latin and Greek. Prophetically, Chaucer saw the fate that awaited him 
and appealed against his doom : 


Ye know eke that, in form of speech is change 
Within a thousand year, and wordes tho 

That hadden price, now wonder nice and strange 
Us thinketh them ; and yet they spake them so, 
And sped as well in love as men now do. 


The body of his poetry may have grown old, but its spirit is still young 
and immortal. To know that spirit—and not to know it is to ignore some- 
thing that is of unique importance in the history of our literature—it 
is necessary to make the effort of becoming familiar with the body it 
informs and gives life to. The antique language and versification, so 
** wonder nice and strange ’’ to our ears, are obstacles in the path of most 
of those who read for pleasure’s sake (not that any reader worthy of the 
name ever reads for anything else but pleasure) ; to the pedants they are 
an end in themselves. Theirs is the carcass, but not the soul. Between 
those who are daunted by his superficial difficulties and those who take 
too much delight in them Chaucer finds but few sympathetic readers. I 
hope in these pages to be able to give a few of the reasons that make 
Chaucer so well worth reading. 

Chaucer’s art is, by its very largeness and objectiveness, extremely 
difficult to subject to critical analysis. Confronted by it, Dryden could 
only exclaim, “ Here is God’s plenty! ’’—and the exclamation proves, 
when all is said, to be the most adequate and satisfying of all criticisms. 
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All that the critic can hope to do is to expand and to illustrate Dryden’s 
exemplary brevity. 

“ God’s plenty | ’—the phrase is a peculiarly happy one. It calls up a 
vision of the prodigal earth, of harvest fields, of innumerable beasts and 
birds, of teeming life. And it is in the heart of this living and material 
world of Nature that Chaucer lives. He is the poet of earth, supremely 
content to walk, desiring no wings. Many English poets have loved the 
earth for the sake of something—a dream, a reality, call it which you will— 
that lies behind it. But there have been few, and, except for Chaucer, no 
poets of greatness, who have been in love with earth for its own sake, with 
Nature in the sense of something inevitably material, something that is 
the opposite of the supernatural. Supreme over everything in this world 
he sees the natural order, the “‘ law of kind,” as he calls it. The teachings 
of most of the great prophets and poets are simply protests against the 
law of kind. Chaucer does not protest, he accepts. It is precisely this 
acceptance that makes him unique among English poets. He does not go 
to Nature as the symbol of some further spiritual reality ; hills, flowers, 
sea,and clouds are not, for him, transparencies through which the workings 
of a great soul are visible. No, they are opaque ; he likes them for what 
they are, things pleasant and beautiful, and not the less delicious because 
they are definitely of the earth earthy. Human beings, in the same way, 
he takes as he finds, noble and beastish, but, on the whole, wonderfully 
decent. He has none of that strong ethical bias which is usually to be 
found in the English mind. He is not horrified by the behaviour of his 
fellow-beings, and he has no desire to reform them. Their characters, their 
motives interest him, and he stands looking on at them, a happy spectator. 
This serenity of detachment, this placid acceptance of things and people 
as they are, is emphasised if we compare the poetry of Chaucer with that 
of his contemporary, Langland, or whoever it was that wrote Piers 
Plowman. 

The historians tell us that the later years of the fourteenth century were 
among the most disagreeable periods of our national history. English 
prestige was at a very low ebb. The Black Death had exterminated nearly 
a third of the working population of the islands, a fact which, aggravated 
by the frenzied legislation of the Government, had led to the unprecedented 
labour troubles that culminated in the peasants’ revolt. Clerical corruption 
and lawlessness were rife. All things considered, even our own age is 
preferable to that in which Chaucer lived. Langland dbes not spare 
denunciation ; he is appalled by the wickedness about him,’ scandalised at 
the openly-confessed vices that have almost cedsed to pay to virtue the 
tribute of hypocrisy. Indignation is the inspiration of Piers Plowman, 
the righteous indignation of the prophet. But to read Chaucer one would 
imagine that there was nothing in fourteenth-century England to be 
indignant about. It is true that the Pardoner, the Friar, the Shipman, the 
Miller, and, in fact, most of the Canterbury pilgrims are rogues and 
scoundrels ; but, then, they are such ‘“‘ merry harlots,’’ too. It is true that 
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the Monk prefers hunting to praying, that, in these latter days when 
fairies are no more, “ there is none other incubus” but the friar, that 
““ purse is the Archdeacon’s hell,” and the Summoner a villain of the 
first magnitude ; but Chaucer can only regard these things as primarily 
humorous. The fact of people not practising what they preach is an 
unfailing source of amusement to him. Where Langland cries aloud in 
anger, threatening the world with hell fire, Chaucer looks on and smiles. 


To the great political crisis of his time he makes but one reference, and 
that a comic one : 


So hideous was the noyse, ah benedicite ! 
Certes he Jakke Straw, and his meyné, 

Ne maden schoutes never half so schrille, 
Whan that they wolden eny Flemyng kille, 
As thilke day was mad upon the fox. 


Peasants may revolt, priests break their vows, lawyers lie and cheat, and 
the world in general indulge its sensual appetites ; why try and prevent 
them, why protest ? After all, they are all simply being natural, they are 
all following the law of kind. A reasonable man, like himself, “‘ flees fro 
the pres and dwelles with soothfastnesse.’”’ But reasonable men are few, 
and it is the nature of human beings to be the unreasonable sport of 
instinct and passion, just as it is the nature of the daisy to open its eye 
to the sun and of the goldfinch to be a spritely and “‘ gaylard ”’ creature. 
The law of kind has always and in everything domination ; there is no 
rubbing nature against the hair. For 


God it wot, there may no man embrace 

As to destreyne a thing, the which nature 
Hath naturelly set in a creature. 

Take any brid, and put him in a cage, 

And do all thine entent and thy corrage 

To foster it tendrely with meat and drynke, 
And with alle the deyntees thou canst bethinke, 
And keep it all so kyndly as thou may ; 
Although his cage of gold be never so gay, 
Yet hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold, 
Lever in a forest, that is wyld and cold, 
Gon ete wormes, and such wrecchidnes ; 
For ever this brid will doon his busynes 

To scape out of his cage when that he may ; 
His liberté the brid desireth aye 

Lo, heer hath kynd his dominacioun, 

And appetyt flemeth (banishes) discrescioun. 
Also a she wolf hath a vilayne kynde, 

The lewideste wolf that she may fynde, 

Or least of reputacioun, him will sche take, 
In tyme whan hir lust to have a make. 

Alle this ensaumples tell I by these men 
That ben untrewe, and nothing by wommen. 
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(As the story from which these lines are quoted happens to be about an 
unfaithful wife, it seems that, in making the female sex immune from the 
action of the law of kind, Chaucer is indulging a little in irony.) 


For men han ever a licorous appetit 

On lower thing to parforme her delit 

Than on her wyves, ben they never so faire, 
Ne never so trewe, ne so debonaire. 


Nature, deplorable as some of its manifestations may be, must always and 
inevitably assert itself. The law of kind has power even over immortal 
souls. This fact is the source of the poet’s constantly-expressed dislike of 
celibacy and asceticism. The doctrine that upholds the superiority of the 
state of virginity over that of wedlock is, to begin with (he holds), a danger 
to the race. It encourages a process which we may be permitted to call 
dysgenics—the carrying on of the species by the worst members. The 
Host’s words to the Monk are memorable : 


Allas ! why wearest thou so wide a cope ? 

God give me sorwe ! and I were a pope 

Nought only thou, but every mighty man, 

Though he were shore brode upon his pan (head) 
Should han a wife ; for all this world is lorn ; 

Religioun hath take up all the corn 

Of tredyng, and we burel (humble) men ben shrimpes ; 
Of feble trees there cometh wrecchid impes. 

This maketh that our heires ben so sclendere 

And feble, that they may not wel engendre. 


But it is not merely dangerous ; it is anti-natural. That is the theme of 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. Counsels of perfection are all very well when 
they are given to those : 


That wolde lyve parfytly ; 
But, lordyngs, by your leve, that am not I. 


The bulk of us must live as the law of kind enjoins. | 
It is characteristic of Chaucer’s conception of the world, that the highest 
pra he can bestow on anything is to assert of it, that it possesses in the 
ighest degree the qualities of its own particular kind. Thus of Criseyde 
he says : 
She was not with the least of her stature, 
But all her limbes so well answering 
Weren to womanhood, that creature 
Nas never lesse mannish in seeming. 


The horse of brass in the Squire’s Tale is 


So well proportioned to be strong, 
Right as it were a steed of Lombardye, 
Thereto so horsely and so quick of eye. 
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Everything that is perfect of its kind is admirable, even though the kind 
may not be an exalted one. It is, for instance, a joy to see the way in which 
the Canon sweats : 


A cloote-leaf (dock leaf) he had under his hood 
For sweat, and for to keep his head from heat. 
But it was joye for to see him sweat ; 

His forehead dropped as a stillatorie 

Were full of plantain or of peritorie. 


The Canon is supreme in the category of sweaters, the very type and idea 


_ of perspiring humanity ; therefore he is admirable and joyous to behold, 


even as a horse that is supremely horsely or a woman less mannish than. 
anything one could imagine. In the same way it is a delight to behold the 
Pardoner preaching to the people. In its own kind his charlatanism is 
perfect and deserves admiration : 


Mine handes and my tonge gon so yerne, 
That it is joye to see my busynesse. 


This manner of saying of things that they are joyous, or, very often, 
heavenly, is typical of Chaucer. He looks out on the world with a delight 
that never grows old or weary. ‘The sights and sounds of daily life, all the 
lavish beauty of the earth fill him with a pleasure which he can only 
express by calling it a “joy” or a “ heaven.” It ‘‘ joye was to see” 
Criseyde and her maidens playing together ; and 

So aungellyke was her native beauté 


That like a thing immortal seemede she, 
As doth an heavenish parfit creature. 


The peacock has angel’s feathers ; a girl’s voice is heavenly to hear : 


Antigone the shene 
Gan on a Trojan song to singen clear, 
That it an heaven was her voice to hear. 


One could go on indefinitely multiplying quotations that testify to 
Chaucer’s exquisite sensibility to sensuous beauty and his immediate, 
almost exclamatory response to it. Above all, he is moved by the beauty 
of “ young, fresh folkes, he and she”; by the grace and swiftness of 
living things, birds and animals ; by flowers and placid, luminous, park- 
like landscapes. . 

It is interesting to note how frequently Chaucer speaks of animals. 
Like many other sages, he perceives that an animal is, in a certain sense, 
more human in character than a man. For an animal bears the same 
relation to a man as a caricature to a portrait. In a way a caricature is 


truer than a portrait. It reveals all the weaknesses and absurdities that 


flesh is heir to. The portrait brings out the greatness and dignity of the 


7 spirit that inhabits the often ridiculous flesh. It is not merely that Chaucer 


has written regular fables, though the Nun’s Priest’s Tale puts him among 


the great fabulists of the world, and there is also much definitely fabular 


matter in the Parliament of Fowls. No, his references to the beasts are not 


‘ 
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confined to his animal stories alone ; they are scattered broadcast through- 
out his works. He relies for much of his psychology and for much of his 
most vivid description on the comparison of man, in his character and 
appearance (which with Chaucer are always indissolubly blended), with 
the beasts. Take, for example, that enchanting simile in which ‘Troilus, 
stubbornly anti-natural in refusing to love as the law of kind enjoins him, 
is compared to the corn-fed horse, who has to be taught good behaviour 
and sound philosophy under the whip: 


As proude Bayard ginneth for to skip 

Out of the way, so pricketh him his corn, 

Till he a lash have of the longe whip, 

Then thinketh he, ‘‘ Though I prance all biforn, 
First in the trace, full fat and newe shorn, 

Yet am I but an horse, and horses’ law _- 

I must endure and with my feeres draw.” 


Or, again, women with too pronounced a taste for fine apparel are likened 


to the cat : And if the cattes skin be sleek and gay, 


She will not dwell in housé half a day, 
But forth she will, ere any day be dawet 
To show her skin and gon a caterwrawet. 


In his descriptions of the personal appearance of his characters Chaucer 
makes constant use of animal characteristics. Human beings, both beautiful 
and hideous, are largely described in terms of animals. It is interesting to 
see how often in that exquisite description of Alisoun,.the carpenter’s 
wife, Chaucer produces his clearest and sharpest effects by a reference to 
some beast or bird : 


Fair was this younge wife, and therewithal 
As any weasel her body gent and small 

But of her song it was as loud and yern 

As is the swallow chittering on a barn. 
Thereto she coulde skip and make a game 
As any kid or calf following his dame. 

Her mouth was sweet as bragot is or meath, 
Or hoard of apples, laid in hay or heath. 
Wincing she was, as is a jolly colt, 

Long as a mast and upright as a bolt. 


Again and again in Chaucer’s poems do we find such similitudes, and the 


result is always a picture of extraordinary precision and liveliness. Here, 
for example, are a few : 


Gaylard he was as goldfinch in the shaw, 


et) Such glaring eyen had he as an hare ; 


AS As piled (bald) as an ape was his skull. 
The self-indulgent friars are 


Like Jovinian, 
Fat as a whale, and walken as a swan. 
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The Pardoner describes his own preaching in these words : 


Then pain I me to stretche forth my neck 
And east and west upon the people I beck, 
As doth a dove, sitting on a barn. 


Very often, too, Chaucer derives his happiest metaphors from birds and 
beasts. Of Troy in its misfortune and decline he says : Fortune 


Gan pull away the feathers bright of Troy 
From day to day. 


Love-sick Troilus soliloquises thus : 


He said : “‘ O fool, now art thou in the snare 
That whilom japedest at lovés pain, 
Now art thou hent, now gnaw thin owné chain.” 


The metaphor of Troy’s bright feathers reminds me of a very beautiful 
simile borrowed from the life of the plants : 


And as in winter leavés been bereft, 

Each after other, till the tree be bare, 

So that there nis but bark and branches left, 
Lieth Troilus, bereft of each welfare, 
Ybounden in the blacke bark of care. 


And this, in turn, reminds me of that couplet in which Chaucer compares 
a girl to a flowering pear-tree : 


She was well more blissful on to see 
Than is the newe parjonette tree. 


Chaucer is as much at home among the stars as he is among the birds and 
beasts and flowers of earth. There are some literary men of to-day who 
are not merely not ashamed to confess their total ignorance of all facts of 
a ‘“‘ scientific ”’ order, but even make a boast of it. Chaucer would have 
regarded such persons with pity and contempt. His own knowledge of 
astronomy was wide and exact. Those whose education has been as 
horribly imperfect as my own will always find some difficulty in following 
him as he moves with easy assurance through the heavens. Still, it is 
possible without knowing any mathematics to appreciate Chaucer’s 
descriptions of the great pageant of the sun and stars as they march in 
triumph from mansion to mansion through the year. He does not always 
trouble to take out his astrolabe and measure the progress of ‘“‘ Phebus, 
with his rosy cart ” ; he can record the god’s movements in more general 
terms that may be understood even by the literary man of nineteen 
hundred and twenty. Here, for example, is a description of “ the colde 
frosty seisoun of Decembre,” in which matters celestial and earthly are 
mingled to make a picture of extraordinary richness : 


Phebus wox old and hewed like latoun, 
That in his hoté declinacioun 
Shone as the burned gold, with streames bright ; 
2B 
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But now in Capricorn adown he light, 

Where as he shone full pale ; I dare well sayn 
The bitter frostes with the sleet and rain 
Destroyed hath the green in every yerd. 
Janus sit by the fire with double beard, 

And drinketh of his bugle horn the wine ; 
Beforn him stont the brawn of tusked swine, 
And “ noel” cryeth every lusty man. 


In astrology he does not seem to have believed. The magnificent passage 
in the Man of Law’s Tale, where it is said that 


In the starres, clearer than is glass, 
Is written, God wot, whoso can it read, 
The death of every man withouten drede, 


is balanced by the categorical statement found in the scientific and educa- 
tional treatise on the astrolabe, that judicial astrology is mere deceit. 

His scepticism with regard to astrology is not surprising. Highly as he 
prizes authority, he prefers the evidence of experience, and where that 
evidence is lacking he is content to profess a quiet agnosticism. His respect 
for the law of kind is accompanied by a complementary mistrust of all 
that does not appear to belong to the natural order of things. There are 
moments when he doubts even the fundamental beliefs of the Church : 


A thousand sythes have I herd men telle 

That there is joye in heaven and peyne in helle ; 
And I accorde well that it be so. 

But natheless, this wot I well also 

That there is none that dwelleth in this countree 
That either hath in helle or heaven y-be. 


Of the fate of the spirit after death he speaks in much the same style : 


His spiryt changed was, and wente there 

As I came never, I cannot tellen where ; 

Therefore I stint, I nam no divinistre ; 

Of soules fynde I not in this registre, 

Ne me list not th’ opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they witten where they dwelle. 


He has no patience with superstitions. Belief in dreams, in auguries, fear 


of the “ ravenes qualm or schrychynge of thise owles ”’ are all unbefitting 
to a self-respecting man : . 


To trowen on it bothe false and foul is ; 
Alas, alas, so noble a creature 
As is a man shall dreaden such ordure ! 


By an absurd pun he turns all Calchas’s magic arts of prophecy to ridicule : 


So when this Calkas knew by calkulynge, 
And eke by answer of this Apollo 

- That Grekes sholden such a people bringe, 
Through which that Troye muste ben fordo, 
He cast anon out of the town to go. 
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It would not be making a fanciful comparison to say that Chaucer in 
many respects resembles Anatole France. Both men possess a profound 
love of this world for its own sake, coupled with a profound and gentle 
scepticism about all that lies beyond this world. To both of them the 
lavish beauty of Nature is a never-failing and all-sufficient source of 
happiness. Neither of them are ascetics ; in pain and privation they see 
nothing but evil. To both of them the notion that self-denial and self- 
mortification are necessarily righteous and productive of good is wholly 
alien. Both of them are apostles of sweetness and light, of humanity and 
reasonableness. Unbounded tolerance of human weakness and a pity, not 
the less sincere for being a little ironical, characterise them both. Deep 
knowledge of the evils and horrors of this unintelligible world makes 
them all the more attached to its kindly beauty. But in at least one 
important respect Chaucer shows himself to be the greater, the completer 
spirit. He possesses, what Anatole France does not, an imaginative as well 
as an intellectual comprehension of things. Faced by the multitudinous 
variety of human character, Anatole France exhibits a curious impotence 
of imagination. He does not understand characters in the sense that, say, 
- Tolstoy understands them ; he cannot, by the power of imagination, get 
inside them, become what he contemplates. None of the persons of his 
creation are complete characters ; they cannot be looked at from every 
side ; they are portrayed, as it were, in the flat and not in three dimensions. 
But Chaucer has the power of getting into someone else’s character. His 
understanding of the men and women of whom he writes is complete; his 
slightest character sketches are always solid and three-dimensional. The 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, in which the effects are almost entirely 
produced by the description of external physical features, furnishes us 
- with the most obvious example of his three-dimensional drawing. Or, 
again, take that description in the Merchant’s tale of old January and his 
young wife May after their wedding night. It is wholly a description of 
external details, yet the result is not a superficial picture. We are given a 
glimpse of the characters in their entirety : 

Thus laboureth he till that the day gan dawe, 
And then he taketh a sop in fine clarré, 

And upright in his bed then sitteth he. 

And after that he sang full loud and clear, 

And kissed his wife and made wanton cheer. 
He was all coltish, full of ragerye, 

And full of jargon as a flecked pye. 

The slacké skin about his necké shaketh, 

While that he sang, so chanteth he and craketh. 
But.God wot what that May thought in her heart, 
When she him saw up sitting in his shirt, 

In his night cap and with his necke lean ; 

She praiseth not his playing worth a bean. 


But these are all slight sketches. For full-length portraits of character we 
must turn to Troilus and Cressida, a work which, though it was written 
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before the fullest maturity of Chaucer’s powers, is in many ways his most 
remarkable achievement, and one, moreover, which has never been 
rivalled for beauty and insight in the whole field of English narrative 
poetry. When one sees with what certainty and precision Chaucer describes 
every movement of Cressida’s spirit from the first moment she hears of 
Troilus’ love for her to the moment when she is unfaithful to him, one 
can only wonder why the novel of character should have been so slow to 
make its appearance. It was not until the eighteenth century that narrative 
artists, using prose as their medium instead of verse, began to rediscover 
the secrets that were familiar to Chaucer in the fourteenth. 

Troilus and Cressida was written, as we have said, before Chaucer had 
learnt to make the fullest use of his powers. In colouring it is fainter, less 
sharp and brilliant than the best of the Canterbury Tales. The character 
studies are there, carefully and accurately worked out ; but we miss the 
bright vividness of presentation with which Chaucer was to endow his 
later art. The characters are all alive and completely seen and understood. 
But they move, as it were, behind a veil—the veil of that poetic convention 
which had, in the earliest poems, almost completely shrouded Chaucer’s 
genius, and which, as he grew up, as he adventured and discovered, 
grew thinner and thinner, and finally vanished like gauzy mist in the 
sunlight. When Troilus and Cressida was written the mist had not 
completely dissipated, and the figures of his creation, complete in 
conception and execution as they are, are seen a little dimly because 
of the interposed veil. : 

The only moment in the poem when Chaucer’s insight seems to fail 
him is at the very end; he has to account for Cressida’s unfaithfulness, and 
he is at a loss to know how he shall do it. Shakespeare, when he rehandled 
the theme, had no such difficulty. His version of the story, planned on 
much coarser lines than Chaucer’s, leads obviously and inevitably to the fore- 
ordained conclusion ; his Cressida is a minx who simply lives up to her 
character. What could be more simple ? But to Chaucer the problem is not 
so simple. His Cressida is not a minx. From the moment he first sets eyes 
on her Chaucer, like his own unhappy Troilus, falls head over ears in 
love. Beautiful, gentle, gay ; possessing, it is true, somewhat ‘“‘ tendre 
wittes,’’ but making up for her lack of skill in ratiocination by the ‘‘ sudden 
avysements ” of intuition ; vain, but not disagreeably so, of her good 
looks and of her power over so great and noble a knight as Troilus ; slow 
to feel love, but once she has yielded, rendering back to Troilus passion 
for passion ; in a word, the ‘‘ least mannish ”’ of all possible creatures— 
she is to Chaucer the ideal of gracious and courtly womanhood. But, alas, 
the old story tells us that Cressida jilted her Troilus for that gross prize- 
fighter of a man, Diomed. The woman whom Chaucer has made his ideal 
proves to be no better than she should be ; there is a flaw in the crystal. 
Chaucer is infinitely reluctant to admit the fact. But the old story is specific. 
in its statement ; indeed, its whole point consists in Cressida’s infidelity. 
Called upon to explain his heroine’s fall, Chaucer is completely at a loss. 
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He makes a few half-hearted attempts to solve the problem, and then 
gives it up, falling back on authority. The old clerks say it was so, 
therefore it must be so, and that’s that. The fact is that Chaucer pitched 
his version of the story in a different key from that which is found in the 
“* olde bokes,”’ with the result that the note on which he is compelled by 
his respect of authority to close is completely out of harmony with the 
rest of the music. It is this that accounts for the chief, and indeed the 
only, defect of the poem—its hurried and boggled conclusion. 

I cannot leave Cressida without some mention of the doom which was 
prepared for her by one of Chaucer’s worthiest disciples, Robert Henryson, 
in some ways the best of the Scottish poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Shocked by the fact that, in Chaucer’s poem, Cressida receives 
no punishment for her infidelity, Henryson composed a short sequel, The 
Testament of Cresseid, to show that poetic justice was duly performed. 
Diomed, we are told, grew weary as soon as he had “ all his appetyte and 
mair, fulfillit on this fair ladie’’ and cast her off,to become a common drab. 

O fair Cresseid ! the flour and A per se 
Of Troy and Greece, how wast thow fortunait ! 
To change in filth all thy feminitie 
And be with fleshly lust sa maculait, 
And go amang the Grekis, air and late 
So giglot-like. 
In her misery she curses Venus and Cupid for having caused her to love 
only to lead her to this degradation : 
The seed of love was sowen in my face 
And ay grew green through your supply and grace. 
‘But now, alas ! that seed with frost is slain, 
And I fra lovers left, and all forlane. 


In revenge Cupid and his mother summon a council of gods and condemn 
the A per se of Greece and Troy to be a hideous leper. And so she goes forth 
with the other lepers, armed with bowl and clapper, to beg her bread. 
One day Troilus rides past the place where she is sitting by the roadside 
near the gates of Troy : 
Then upon him she cast up both her een, 
And with ane blenk it cam into his thocht, 
That he some time before her face had seen, 
But she was in such plight he knew her nocht, 
Yet then her look into his mind it brocht 
The sweet visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, one sometime his own darling. 


He throws her an alms and the poor creature dies. And so the moral 
sense is satisfied. There is a good deal of superfluous mythology and 


unnecessary verbiage in The Testament of Cresseid, but the main lines of 


the poem are firmly and powerfully drawn. Of all the disciples of Chaucer, 
from Hoccleve and the Monk of Bury down to Mr. Masefield, Henryson 


_ may deservedly claim to stand the highest. 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN FREEMAN’ 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


HERE have been periods in which it has been demanded of 
poetry only, or chiefly, that it should gratify the senses, that it 
should recall or suggest experiences of sight, touch, hearing, 
taste, or smell. In face of any such demand, the poetry of Mr. 
John Freeman would have gone for lost, since, in addition to certain 
positive obstacles in the way of reading it, it would have suffered from the 
negative quality of offering no very strong invitation to surmount these 
obstacles. It is a poetry curiously devoid of sensual attraction ; and even 
the music of the verse, which is always subtle and sometimes lovely, the 
creation of a patient and cunning prosodist, a thing by no means to be 
forgotten in any survey, is so tenuous and, as it were, so abstract as to 
reverberate rather in the mental than in the physical ear. Perhaps even 
now, in a generation not so exclusively devoted to colour and shape and 


bodily delights as have been at least some of its predecessors, this con- . 


stitutes one of the greatest barriers in the way of a more general apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Freeman’s work. 

His first book, Twenty Poems, was published in 1909, his second, Fifty 
Poems, the first to attract much notice, in 1911. Since then the recognition 
of his gifts has become more widely spread among poets and among 
critics, though not much more, it is probable, among other readers ; and 
such recognition as there has been still suffers from a certain vagueness 
and perplexity, not clearly distinguishing his merits or separating them 
from his defects. The volume which forms the subject of these pages 
contains, apparently, all he has chosen to preserve of both his earlier and 
his later work, and is, in fact, a collected edition, by means of which it is 
possible to survey his poetry as a whole. Only thus indeed is it possible 
to make other than groping and inaccurate comments on his characteristics. 
It has been remarked of his earlier and less comprehensive books that it 
was necessary to read each of them entire and in sequence. He, more than 
most poets, suffers by the detachment of single pieces ; and very often 
such as are sufficiently near perfection, as wholes, to suffer least by detach- 
ment are not among his most representative. He is an unequal writer ; not 
all his poems, especially the most ambitious, are evenly good throughout ; 
and fine and characteristic touches occur in poems which are otherwise 
among his worst. This large collection, containing nearly two hundred 
titles, presents therefore a valuable opportunity for estimating his excel- 
lences and his faults and for attempting a coherent portrait of him as a 
poet. 


* Poems Old and New. By John Freeman. Selwyn & Blount. tos. 6d. net. 
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x “ The earlier pieces,” he states correctly in the note to this addition, 

will easily be distinguished by those who wish to distinguish them.” 
Mr. Freeman has changed, as he recognises, since the publication of his 
first verses ; but the change seems to have been consistently in one direc- 
tion and to have been the development of a germ not hard to perceive in 
his beginnings. He is now, so he describes himself : 


A man serious with change 
Of life and death, 


but his earliest work, in its already settled gravity, showed him capable 
of becoming, indeed by inward necessity certain to become, such a man. 
The change has been not in purpose but in experience and knowledge. 
He is more serious, in the common sense of the word, than most of our 
poets, serious enough to have been called a didactic. He has not merely a 
definite attitude towards life. That attitude is based upon certain definite 
principles to which he clings ; and both attitude and principles are of a 
sort that prevents him from showing any levity, even that which arises 
out of sheer ecstatic joy in life. His attitude is necessarily implicit in the 
best and most characteristic of his compositions. It is his occasional defect 
that here and there his principles are somewhat too explicitly stated, in 
a manner which is not quite that of poetry. 

The word “ didactic’ rings rather ominously in modern ears ; and 
some consideration of its meaning is not out of place in considering Mr. 
Freeman’s poetry. He is deeply moved by the contemplation of moral 
beauty, of the beauty of conduct in its widest sense, of man’s relations 
with eternity ; and these things are pictured in his verse in such a way 
that the reader may derive moral profit from them. But when we speak 
of “ didactic poetry ” we do not mean merely poetry from which we can 
learn something. We mean poetry the writer of which has definitely set 
out to teach us something ; and our distrust of the term embodies our 
obscure understanding of the fact that in so doing the poet has refused 
his proper function and has offered us what we do not ask from him. 
For it is poetry that must teach us, not the poet : the poet must bear 
witness to the truth, not expound it. His work must be the outcome of 
delight in the perception of the truth’s existence, not of any desire to 
impart it or even to make it prevail. The poet, in a word, while and in so 
far as he is a poet, must be absolutely disinterested. If he loses this mood, 
he enters into that of the preacher whose function it is to inculcate and to 
expound. Bers ; 

Hence it is that so much of the “‘ didactic” poetry of the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries, from rhymed essays on morals to studies in the 


hilosophy of evolution, has rightly fallen into discredit. This is not 
aoe tpi the statement in metre of philosophical notions. And, by 
intending what he should not, the poet fails in what he intends. Poetry, 
he knows, is the highest expression of humanity and can convey truth 
absolutely as no other medium can convey it. But “truth of science does 
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not become truth of religion until it is made religious” ; and, similarly, 
truth of no sort, religious or scientific or philosophical, becomes truth of 
poetry until it is made poetical, until, that is to say, it is exposed to the 
fusing heat of contemplative ecstasy which is the specific and indispensable 
condition of poetic creation. When this is absent, the truth escapes the 
clumsy attempt to state it in bare terms ; and the result is something 
which is not poetry and which as a rule only suffers by being presented 
with pseudo-poetic trappings and circumstance. 

It is thus not hard to see why the error of didacticism is one to which the 
most ambitious and most earnest poets are especially liable. The timid and 
self-restricting writer may avoid it, but not one who seeks to go deep. 
Neither Shelley nor Milton is entirely free from it ; and Keats almost 
dimmed the radiance of more than one of his loveliest compositions by 
stating his “‘ moral ”’ too baldly. These lapses are evidence of the writer’s 
failure perfectly to fuse his content, in the strictest sense, and his form, in 
the widest sense, which fusion is the last and the highest of the problems 
confronting the poet. It is clear that the more elevated and abstract the 
attempted content becomes, the more difficult will be the process of 
fusion ; and to produce specimens of this failure from Mr. Freeman’s work 
is only to rank him with those whose intentions at least have been of a 
noble sort. Mr. Freeman has other characteristics and other faults ; but 
this trait of didacticism must be considered first. ‘Take, for example, these 
lines -from Fudgment Day: 


It was not in these bodies that we drew 
Near, nearer ; never, never by these we knew 
Transfusion past all sense of “‘ I” and “ you.” 


_ It was youth’s blindness held the body so dear : 
Slowly, slowly, year after bewildered year, 
The dark thinned and the eyes of love grew clear. 


This is a proposition, debatable or acceptable, but it is hardly poetry—it 
is argument. The fusion has not been effected: the writer is in the 
preacher’s mood, not in that of contemplative ecstasy. But the conclusion 
of the same poem is a sufficient contrast, differing from the preceding 
passage in kind, not in degree : 


Even now, 
Though body to body submissively still bow, 
Tis not on body’s blood that our loves grow. 


Though I am old and you are old, though nerves 
Slacken and beauty slowly loses its curves, 
And greedy ‘Time the bone and sinew starves, 


Like some lean Captain gloating o’er a town 
That has not fallen, but will fall, every stone 
O’erthrust and every bravery overthrown ; 
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Who entering the defeated walls at last 
Finds emptiness, and hears an escaping-blast, 
Triumphant from the shining east hills cast, 


And knows defeat in victory . . . O that rare 
Music is ours, is ours—prelusive air 
Caught from the Judgment music high and severe. 


Will it indeed be thus ? Yes, thus !| The body burns, 
Not with desire and into pale smoke burns, 
And there is only flame towards flame that yearns, 


While that ill lecherous Time among the stones 
Sits musing and rocking his old brittle bones, 
Irked by long shadows, mocked by those far bright tones. 


This passage is indeed open to exception in minutiz (the third terzet, for 
example, is too diffuse compared with the rest of the simile), but it achieves 
what the other did not ; and the difference between the two is precisely 
that in the first the writer is still expounding his idea, while in the second 
he has become absorbed by the contemplation of it and has thus found 
for it a true and poetical symbol, has become, in fact, what he was not 
before—a poet. The contrast here displayed illustrates our argument ; and 
it might be paralleled a great many times from Mr. Freeman’s work. 
Sometimes, as in The Human Music, the idea comes limping at the end of 
the composition, a jejune and untransfigured moral. This poem is the 
spiritual biography of a soul dismayed by the harshness and evil of the: 
world ; and frequently in the course of it absorption in detail produces the 
right poetical mood. But the last lines, which should sum up and unite 
the total impression of what precedes them, are sheer deception in their 
fall below the proper temperature. The idea is definite enough and is 
conveyed to the reader, but this conclusion makes it clear that the writer 
has not succeeded in conceiving it as a poet : 


Kindness gave solitude the lovely light 
She loved, and made less terrible black midnight. 
Even as a bird its unlearned music pours, 
Though windows all be blind and shut the doors, 
And sings on still, though no faint sound be heard 
But wind and leaves and another lonely bird : 
So poured she untaught kindness all around 
And in that human music comfort found— 
Music her own and music heard from others, 
Prime music of all lovers, children, mothers, 
Precarious music between all men sounding, _ 
The horror of silent and dark Powers confounding. 
Singing that music she could bravely live ; 
Hearing it find less sorrow to forgive. 

2C 
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Sometimes, as in The Song of the Forest, an ode on the conclusion of the 
war, the right mood finds success not in the employment of a symbol but 
purely in the potency of chosen and austere diction : 


I cannot syllable that unworded praise— 

An ashen sapling bending in Thy wind, 
Uplifting in Thy light new-budded leaves ; 

Nor for myself nor any other raise 

My boughs in music, though the woodland heaves— 
O with what ease of pain at length resigned, 
What hope to the old inheritance restored ! 

Thy praise it is that men at last are glad. 

Long unaccustomed brightness in their eyes 
Needs must seem beautiful in thine, bright Lord. 
And to forget the part that sorrow had 

In every shadowed breast, where still it lies, 

Is there not praise in such forgetfulness ? 

For to grieve less means not that love is less. 


This is a noble thought, expressed, as every poetical thought must be 
expressed, so that we feel that in no other way could it have been com- 
municated to us immediately and without impairment. And it is precisely 
this which we ask of poetry and which distinguishes poetry from any other 
form of human activity. 

But the rare moments in which Mr. Freeman reaches his highest level 
of achievement are not, and could hardly be, unexpected, unrelated, and 
inexplicable leaps into the blue. They rise from a mass of verse which is 
not by any means made up (though what I have written so far might 
possibly give that impression) of failures so to rise. His finest poems result 
from the contemplation of wide and deep ideas, but they have a 
necessary background of poems resulting from the contemplation of 
ideas less wide and less deep, or of sensations only. This poetry has an 
individual body as well as soul: it has, that is to say, its own particular 
mechanism of forms and rhythms and also its own particular range of 
symbol and imagery. Moreover, it has as a whole a quite unusual unity 
and coherence. It is almost a single work, a sequence of poems rather than 
a collection of disparate pieces ; and the verses of less importance exist 
in easily perceptible relations with those of greater importance. It is 
therefore convenient to consider the general questions of style and 
manner all together at this point. 

A very few of the pieces in the third part of this volume, which contains 
Mr. Freeman’s early work, show recognisable signs of derivation. Here is 
a sonnet which has traces of resemblance to Meredith, and here a song 
in whose cadences there is an Elizabethan echo. But, for the most part, 
Mr. Freeman’s juvenilia are distinguished from his later work chiefly by 
the fact that in them he has not yet thoroughly explored or mastered his 
own powers. There are here not so many of the highest moments, and the 
lesser moments are, on the whole, not so intensely rendered ; but between 
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the third part of the book and the first there is little change of spirit or 
temper and very little of method. 

_ His technique, which was never conventional, has never become revolu- 
tionary. His verse adheres to the iambic norm, but is subject to wide 
departures from it. It is fluid, flexible, and variable, undergoing changes 
and modulations in obedience to the writer’s mood. It is mostly rhymed 
verse ; but the rhyme counts in it for curiously little. Mr. Freeman is 
never a precisian in this matter. He is often content with the repetition 
of a word or with an assonance; or on occasion he lets the rhyme go by 
altogether. But even when his verse is rhymed in the strictest and most 
formal way, the actual ring of the rhymes plays only a small part in its 
music. It is rather a thread, holding the poem together as unobtrusively 
as possible, than a conspicuous element in its structure ; and, as a rule, 
Mr. Freeman contrives that even this function shall be filled. by the least 
number of rhymes, securing his musical effects, and building up his 
stanzas, by other means, as in the subtle though unpretentious stanza-form 


of Nightfall : 


Eve goes slowly, 
Dancing lightly 
Clad with shadow up the hills ; 
Birds their singing 
Cease at last and silence 
Falling like fine rain the valley fills. 


Such original forms, not all as successful as this, are numerous in his 
work; and the general effect produced is that of a subordination of rhyme 
a little unexpected in any verse where it is retained at all. Strong, full, and 
just rhyming has always been considered an important part of the technique 
of an English poet ; and the habitual inaudibility of Mr. Freeman’s rhymes 
may be thought a sign of technical weakness in him. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this quality cannot be separated from the peculiar nature of his 
verse, the capacity of which for beauty of sound is shown in The Alde, 
one of the quietest and most lovely of his poems : 


How near I walked to Love, 

How long I cannot tell. 

I was like the Alde that flows 

Quietly through green level lands, 

So quietly, it knows 

Their shape, their greenness and their shadows well ; 
And then undreamingly for miles it goes 

And silently, beside the sea. 


Seamews circle over, 

The winter wildfowl wings, 
Long and green the grasses wave 
Between the river and the sea. 
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The sea’s cry, wild or grave, 

From bank to low bank of the river rings ; 
But the uncertain river, though it crave 
The sea, knows not the sea. 


Was that indeed salt wind ? 

Came that noise from falling 

Wild waters on a stony shore ? 

Oh, what is this new troubling tide 

Of eager waves that pour 

Around and over, leaping, parting, recalling ? 
How near I moved (as day to same day wore) 
And silently, beside the sea ! 


It is certain in any case that this fact helps to produce the general air 
of remoteness and absence of sensuous appeal in Mr. Freeman’s work, 
which is also produced by the character of his imagery. Like so many of 


his generation, he draws the most part of his imagery from English country 


scenes ; but his countryside is one that he has transfigured and made 
peculiar to himself. He does not describe what he himself calls : 


Such easy brightness as the poets see, 
Or easy gloom or hues of faerie. 


His landscape, even when it is recognisedly an English field or orchard 
such as we all know, is wilder and lonelier, and its atmosphere colder and 
rarer, than in the work of other poets. He seems instinctively to prefer 
evening and early morning to noon, the first days of spring and the last 
of autumn to high summer, buds to full flowers and leaves, and the flowers 
of April to the bolder-hued flowers of July. It is characteristic in him to 
be more vivid and concrete than usually elsewhere in such a picture as 
this : 

On the wide fields the water gleams like snow 

And snow like water pale beneath pale sky, 

When old and burdened the pale clouds are stooped low. 

Sudden as thought or startled near bird’s cry 

The whiteness of first light on hills of snow 

New dropped from skiey hills of tumbling white 

Streams from the ridge to where the long woods lie ; 

And tall ridge-trees hft their soft crowns of white 

Above slim bodies all black or flecked with snow. 

By the tossed foam of the not yet frozen brook 

Black pigs go straggling over fields of snow ; 

The air is full of snow, and starling and rook 

Are blacker amid the myriad streams of light. 


This, from a recent poem, is inimitable in the exactness of the detail and 
in the breadth of suggestion which each trait brings to the whole. The 
same power is discernible, in varying degrees of accomplishment, in 
earlier poems, written when Mr. Freeman was more often content simply 
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to record the moment’s sensation. The lyrics Stone Trees, describing a 
sudden lightning flash in a dark night, Jt Was the Lovely Moon : 


She lifted 
Slowly her white brow amon 
Bronze cloud-waves that ebbed and drifted 
Faintly, faintlier afar. 


The Yew, a dark shadow in the moonless garden, November Skies, and 
half a dozen more might be cited as exquisite pieces of work in this kind. 
But, while Mr. Freeman’s seriousness has deepened so that he less often 
describes only the moment, yet his power of description has grown at the 
same time. Among the hitherto unpublished pieces, The Ash has beautiful 
passages ; and in The Loosening, a symbolic painting of the defeat of 
Winter, there is an intensity of feeling and realisation greater perhaps than 
in any of the earlier poems : 


Sti He saw all the laughing valley, 
Heard the unloosened waters leaping down, 
Broadening over the meadows ; saw the sun running 
From hill to hill and glittering upon the town. 


All day he stared. But his head drooped at evening, 
Bent and slow he tumbled into the white 

Cavern of a great chalk hill, hedged with tall bushes, 
And in its darkness found a darker night. 


Among the broken cliff and falling water, 
Freezing or falling quietly everywhere ; 

Locked in a long, long sleep, his brain undreaming, 
With only water moving everywhere. 


Old men at night dreamed that they saw him going, 
And looked, and dared not look, lest he should turn. 

And young men felt the air beating on their bodies, 
And the young women woke from dreams that burn. 


And children going through the field at morning 
Saw the unloosened waters leaping down, 

And broke the hazel boughs and wore the tassels 
Above their eyes—a pale and shaking crown. 


This power of describing landscape constitutes perhaps not the’,highest, 
_ but certainly the broadest appeal of Mr. Freeman’s poetry. The infallible 


working of the instinctive preferences, to which I have already alluded, 


- contributes strongly to the effect of unity which his work produces and 


makes as a background for his thought and feeling an identifiable, con- 


sistent, and unique countryside. 
The main characteristics of his style, as I have just described them, may 
suggest as a predominant impression that Mr. Freeman, with his ascetic 


rather then sensuous verse, his bleak rather than ascetic imagery, is 
essentially a poet of the spirit and not of the flesh. Poetry is indeed so 
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indefeasibly a spiritual exercise that this distinction is doubtful and diffi- 
cult to make ; but it may be allowed to stand for what it suggests, if it be 
not taken as a literal statement. His poems are, in fact, records of the 
adventures of a soul ; and it is not unfitting to use the phrase Goethe used 
of his own work and to say that they are the fragments of a confession. 
This is not the confession of a man with Goethe’s comprehensive mind 
or his insatiable desire for all knowledge and all experience ; but it recounts, 
however brokenly, the reactions towards, and the speculations on, life, of 
a mind perpetually engrossed by the problem of the existence of the 
human spirit in the world and perpetually revolving this problem, within 
a comparatively narrow range of experience but with a real intensity and 
seriousness of application. 

This view of his work embraces the whole of his book with its two 
hundred pieces ; and naturally only a cursive and selective summary under 
this aspect is possible. As a psychologist, an inquirer into the motions of 
the individual heart, he reveals himself especially in two sequences of 
poems in the second part of his collection, Memories of Childhood and Wild 
Heart, which are in many ways characteristic of his attitude towards the 
world. The first is a confession which depicts the initiation of the child 
into the world, the child’s pleasures, discoveries, glimpses of beauty and 
disappointments, and ends with the thought : 7 

Hateful it seems now, yet was I not happy ? 
Who may regret what was since it has made 
Himself himself ? All that I was I am, 

And the old childish joy now lives in me 

At sight of a green field or a green tree. 


Wild Heart is the confession of a grown man in the presence of love, the 
confession of a metaphysical poet who has not perhaps Donne’s lightness 
or agility of thought, but who has certainly Donne’s determination to 
pluck the reality, if possible, out of deceptive and confusing shows : 


Come not to me, 
Bring not your body nearer, 
Though you overleapt the miles, 
I could not behold you clearer. 


It is in form a statement, but in fact an inquiry. Such poetic mood as is 
here attained springs from the contemplation rather of the paradox than 
of the elusive and bewildering truth. It is often so with Mr. Freeman ; 
and perhaps this too plays its part in giving him his preponderating air 
of earnestness instead of the lightness and serenity of the poets who see 
immediately, or believe that they see an ultimate truth. 

But he goes further than, and generalises from, his own experiences ; 
and not the least interesting part of his work is the frequency in it of 
generalisations on the life of man and his place in the universe. It is rich 
-in such gnomic lines as this, of the flocks and herds : 


Earth’s chosen nourished by earth’s wise self-chosen. 
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And the first part of the collection contains two long poems, Beechwood and 
Out of the East, which at least indicate a grandiose widening of theme. 
The second of these is perhaps a failure. It is too diffuse and too rambling ; 
and the author seems throughout the most of it to have allowed its breadth 
of subject to distract him from the narrow and precise task of finding the 
only right word for each occasion. Nevertheless its subject, as well as its 
length, makes it the most considerable and ambitious attempt on which 
Mr. Freeman has yet entered ; and in an age whose poets are most justly 
reproached with timidity in the choice of subjects this is a fact not to be 
neglected. It describes the conflict of tradition and change, of age and 
youth, in a primitive tribe in the beginnings of humanity : 


When man first walked upright and soberly 
Reflecting as he paced to and fro. 


The old prince and his grandson are returning from the burial of the 
boy’s father, killed in the prime of life while hunting. The old man explains 
_ how the snapping of this link has cut him off from a new world which he 
understands only enough to fear it. They go into their house and go to 
sleep ; but both lie awake dreaming, the old man of dangers approaching 
the tribe : 
And all unsatisfied his people grown 
Would move from this rejected mountain-range, 
By yearlong valley journeys slowly down, 
Sun-following till surfeited with change, 
Mid idle pastures pitched or fabled town, 
Subdued to climes and kings and customs strange, 
At length their very name would die away 
And all their remnant be a vague ‘‘ Men say.” 


\ 
the younger of a time when he would lead out his people to new greatness. 
The thing is not perfectly done, but it is a fine conception, and it is in 
some ways characteristic of Mr. Freeman’s habitual thought. 

For, if he is to be described as a nature-poet, it is because he sees 
_ humanity as though it were a forest-god only half escaped from the tree. 
_ Nature is always present in his poems, but now as an influence on mankind, 
_ now as a symbol of it. He speaks of ‘“‘ the world that is the changing image 
_ of my thought ” ; but it is for him a framework as well as an image. ‘This 
- fact is to be taken as the centre of his work ; and if it is a conception that 
he has so far expressed only fragmentarily, yet the fact that he has expressed 
it even so much entitles him to be taken seriously as a poet. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


It may be taken as an axiom that all editions of Cowley are pleasant, but an especially 
agreeable copy of the 1668 folio Works recently came into our hands. One of its previous 
owners was A. H. Bullen, whose signature, with the date 19/8/’75, is on the fly-leaf. 
But what pleases us most about the book is that on the back of the portrait are two 
manuscript poems in a handwriting of the late seventeenth century. The first is in Latin 
and is a version of number 2 of Cowley’s Anacreontiques. 'The second is in English and 
runs as follows : 


Upon A FirKIN OF ALE SENT TO ONE Mr. PINDAR IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Away with hide-bound books, 
Give me a firkin 
Wel claspd in hoops 
And bound in oaken Jerkin. 
For all yo’ Lexicographers what care I ? 
Pindar’s explaind by Cooper’s Dictionarie. 


This may not be perhaps the finest flower of seventeenth-century verse, but it has 
given us some pleasure, and may do so to others. The pun in the last line refers to the 
Thesaurus lingue Romane et Britannica, etc., folio, black letter, 1565, by ‘Thomas 
Cooper, successively Bishop of Lincoln and Winchester, other editions of whose 
Dictionary were published in 1573, 1578, and 1584. Pindar is a common name in the 
records of Cambridge University and town between about 1620 and 1730. All that is 
known of the family, most of whom seem to have been called Jonathan, is to be found in 
Mr. Charles Sayle’s Annals of Cambridge University Library (1916) and in a paper by 


ae 


Mr. Robert Bowes on the University Printers in Volume V. of the Proceedings of the — 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1884). Two Jonathan Pindars were printers to the 


University ; as it cannot be found that they ever printed anything, perhaps they followed — 


the advice of our nameless poet and put away the “ hide-bound books ” in favour of 

the firkin. It seems more probable, though, that this poem was addressed to another 

Jonathan Pindar, a bookbinder, to whom the University audit books record payments in 

1692, 1693, and 1694. 
hd 


* * * * * 


Cowley folios, by the way, seem to have been a favourite scribbling place for our 
ancestors. In my copy of the ninth edition (1700) is written : 


We under frindship’s name are oft deceiv’d, 
An Enimy (with Eease) is nair Beleived. 


Which seems a cynical remark to put in the works of one who wrote so nobly of friend- 
ship. And also in the same volume there is inscribed : “ An approv’d Remedy for a 
Cancer in the Brest. Take of the hard Knobs or warts which grow on the legs of a 
stoand horse Drye them & powder them give from one scruple to half a dram every. 
morning & evening in A Glass of Sack continew this ’—until death, we presume. 
This valuable prescription we now present to the medical faculty with all our 
compliments. 
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We regret to record the death, which occurred at Hampstead on March 2 5th, of 
Mr. Frank Karslake. He was well known in the book trade and the founder of Baok 
Auction Records. He also founded in 1886 the Society for the Prevention of Hydro- 
phobia, which gave us our enviable freedom from that disease. He was sixty-eight at 
the time of his death. 

cS * * 3 * * 


A new bookshop is being opened at 19 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, “by 
Messrs. Francis Birrell and D. Garnett, who will shortly issue a catalogue. This will 
contain, among other things, a number of books from the library of Mr. Augustine 


Birrell. 
* * * * * * 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 
It is a pleasure to note that the Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert, written at Durham 
about 1180, and recently sold at the Yates-Thompson sale for £5000, has been secured 
by the British Museum. It is now, we believe, Additional MS. 39,943. 
* * * * * * 


The Chinese Room of the University Library, Cambridge, has, under the will of the 
late Henry R. Kinnear, of Foochow and Shanghai, received the addition of over four 


- hundred volumes relating to China. These are all new to the Chinese Room, and, most of 


them, to the library. Among them are A Short Account of the Declaration given by the 


_ Chinese Emperor Kam Hi in 1700, 1703 ; Description de la Chine, 1735, by du Halde ; 


Memoirs and Remarks, 1737, by Lewis le Comte, Jesuit ; Travels in China, 1804, by 
John Barrow ; and complete sets of The Chinese Repository, The China Review, Notes and 


- Queries on China and Fapan, The East of Asta Magazine, Adversaria Sinica, and the 


_ Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Many of these works are 


extremely rare. 
* * * * * * 


NOTES ON SALES 


There have been some interesting books sold in America recently. On the Buxton- 
Forman collection we have already commented. Since then there have been accounts 
in the Press of the sale of Mr. William T. Wallace’s library at the American Art Galleries, 
New York, where 1560 lots were sold for $153,906. Most interesting among the books 


_ sold were the first four Shakespeare folios, 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, which fetched 
$8000, $950, $3000, and $770 respectively. Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, the title and first 


two leaves of the dedication in facsimile, went for $3700; Higden’s Polycronicon, 


- printed by Caxton in 1482, for $2700 ; Goldsmith’s Threnodia Augustalis, 1772, Horace 
_ Walpole’s copy, for $2000 ; The Vicar of Wakejield, 1766, first issue, for $830 ; Charles 


-Lamb’s Poetry for Children, 1809, for $3300; and Poe’s Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 


_ Minor Poems, 1820, for $1800. T'wo Shelley first editions, Queen Mab, 1813, and 


Epipsychidion, 1821, both with the poet’s autograph, brought $2750 and $975. 


Ed * G * * * 


Another sale which has taken place in New York recently is that of the Stetson 


collection of Oscar Wilde manuscripts and books. The 423 lots realised $46,800. We 


confess that we have little sympathy with those who pay high prices for Wilde relics, 
for, if there is one fact of which we are convinced, it is that, had Wilde never been sent 


- to prison, his works would not now have one-quarter of their present value. Wilde sales 
always make us think of the Yorkshireman’s de gustibus— ‘Them as laaks it, it’s joost 


t’thing as they do laak.” The Times Literary Supplement also noted the sale in Phila- 


_delphia on April 21st of Burns’s manuscript version of Bonnee Dundee ; but the price 
_ for which it was sold is not mentioned in the Supplement. 
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™ There was an important sale at Sotheby’s on April 29th and 30th, at which three 
Shakespeare volumes were sold, the quarto Poems of 1640, for £570; The Tragedy of 
Othello, quarto, 1622, a fine copy of the first edition, for £1250 ; and the second folio, 
a large clean copy, for £490. One or two first editions of famous eighteenth-century 
novels again showed for what comparatively low sums good books of this period may 
be bought. Fielding’s Amelia, 1752, fetched £4 10s.; Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker 
(the rare earliest issue of the first edition, with Volume I. dated 1671 instead of 1771), 
£4; and his Peregrine Pickle, 1751, £6 10s. That a binding may be worth more than 
even a good book was once more shown by the sale of another copy of the same rare 
issue of Humphrey Clinker, in an elaborate binding by Chambolle-Duru, for £14 15s. 
What attracted most attention, however, at this sale were the duplicate quarto plays 
from Worcester College, Oxford. The seventy-four lots sold for a total of about £800, 
and we think that the college authorities must have been somewhat disappointed, for, 
even though many of the copies were not very good ones, the prices realised were low. 
The very rare A new Enterlude no less Wittie : then pleasant, entituled new Custome, etc., 
1573, black letter, brought in £195, as compared with £155 in 1906, and with £450 
and {500 last year. Thomas Heywood’s The Brazen Age, 1613, first edition, sold for 
£39; his Rape of Lucrece, fifth impression, 1638, for £9 10s.; his Wise Woman of 
Hogsden, first edition, 1638, for £36; and his and William Rowley’s Fortune by Land 
and Sea, first edition, 1655, for {10 10s. We mention the Heywood quartos specially, 
as we wrote about his works in these notes last month ; his plays fetched about the 
best prices of the dramatists represented in the Worcester books. At how low a price 
some interesting things were sold at this sale is shown by a copy of Brathwaite’s Mercurius 
Britanicus, 1641, which went for 18s. ; it was rather a poor copy, but not a very bad 
one, and good copies are worth about £20. We suspect the college would have done 
better to sell these duplicates en bloc to an American University. 


*% * * * * * 


The question naturally arises whether colleges and other public bodies are justified ~ 
in selling books from their libraries. The argument in favour of such sales is that the 
money so obtained may be used to buy other books of more value to those that use the 
library. As far as duplicate copies are concerned this argument is perhaps sound, but 
it is the duty of persons authorising such sales to see that the maximum price is obtained 
by them, and public auction, at which there is always the chance of the dealers forming 
a ring and subsequently holding a “ knock-out,” is perhaps not the best method of 
disposal. A public body holds its books in trust, not only for future members of its 
own corporation, but also for learning generally, and, to our mind, a system of sale to, 
or exchange with, other public bodies, at home or abroad, would be preferable. More- 
over, there is a tendency to extend the practice to the sale of books which are not 
duplicates, but of which the current market price is considered to be inflated. One 
Cambridge college is, we believe, considering the advisability of selling its minor 
Elizabethan and Caroline plays and purchasing modern works of reference with the 
money so obtained. The argument is difficult to resist, but we do not think it really 
sound. Certainly no book which is not in the University Library should, in our opinion, 
be sold by a college, except, of course, to the University Library itself. 


* * * * * * 


More books from the Britwell Library have been sold at Sotheby’s. It is sad to see 
this great collection being broken up before even the catalogue, upon which the Librarian, 
Major Collmann, had spent several years’ work, is complete. We hope that even now 
it may be possible to finish and publish this catalogue,so that it may be a monument — 
to what the Britwell Library once was. This time the books put on the market were 
works in fine bindings, notably those from the library and bearing the arms of j. A de 


See 
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Thou (1 553-1617), a famous book-lover of his time. The two days’ sale of the bindings 
brought in £5623, including £610 for a signed specimen by Florimond Badin. The 
second two days of the sale were devoted to early English and Scottish works of Theology, 
which sold for rather over £7000 ; here, again, the highest price paid was £610, for 
Jhone Cran’s Richt Way to the Kingdome of Hevin, 1533, the only known copy of this, 
the first Scottish book in favour of the Reformation. It was bought by Mr. Quaritch. 
Several books printed by Wynkyn de Worde were also included in this sale. 
* * * * * % 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


We have often had occasion to mention in these notes Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ 
catalogues. In addition to those we have already spoken of we have received from this 
firm a portly and interesting list (No. 384) of books of Voyages and Travels, British 
Topography and Heraldry. Perhaps the most interesting thing in this catalogue is a copy 
of Waldeseemuller’s Cosmographie Introductio, quarto, 1507. This book, printed at 
Saint Dié, in Lorraine, contains the first suggestion that the new Western Continent 
should be called America. Messrs. Maggs ask {£150 for this volume. The same firm 
have also issued two catalogues (Nos. 389 and 390) of English Literature of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, to which we have here no space to do sufficient 
justice. We should like, however, to draw attention to a collection, bound in a folio 
volume, of thirty-six original drawings, all save two in water-colour, by Thomas 
Rowlandson. One, reproduced in the catalogue, is of two men playing billiards, with 
the curious cues in use a hundred years ago, such as may be seen in Thurston’s 
window in Leicester Square ; apparently the cue was held in the hand much as a pen 
is now held, the pushing end was rested on the cloth and the other one passed over the 
player’s right shoulder, This collection of Rowlandson drawings is priced at [525. 


* * * # * * 


North-Country book collectors will be interested in the catalogue (No. 1 of 1920) 
of Mr. W. H. Robinson, 4 Nelson Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He offers a large number 
of books relating to Northumberland and neighbouring counties, which include books 
illustrated by Bewick, Newcastle-printed books, and a series of Archeologia Athana, 
miscellaneous tracts published by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
complete from 1857 to 1918, forty volumes, for which £28 is asked. In the general part 
of this catalogue we notice the following: Donne’s fiabdvaros. a Declaration of that 
Paradoxe, ar Thesis, that Self-Homicide is not so naturally Sinne that 1t may never be 
otherwise, first edition, N.D. (1644), quarto, Joseph Crawhall’s copy, £2 2s.; Christopher 
Helvieu’s The Historical and Chronological Theatre, etc., folio 1687, £5—a rare book ; 
and R. L. Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, two volumes, first edition, 1882 (one end- 
paper missing and the covers rather loose), £47 10s. A perfect copy of the last-named 
sold recently for £102 at Sotheby’s. 

* * * # * \ 


We have received from Messrs. Davis & Orioli, of 24 Museum Street, their list 
(No. 8) of modern books. Rupert Brooke’s Poems and 1914 and Other Poems are offered 


- together for £10 1os., and a collection, which should be interesting, of sixty autograph 


letters, written in English, between the years 1902 and 1911, by Stuart Merrill, and 
dealing with the French and English writers of the time, is marked at £12 125. We 
wonder if our readers know R. D.’s A Lyttel Baoke of Nonsence, 19t2, a book of limericks 
written to fifteenth and sixteenth century woodcuts ? This firm has a copy for 12s 6d. 
It is a most entertaining work, which stands on our shelves next to Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogue (No. 353, May, 1919) of early printed books, wherein may be found repro- 
ductions of many of the same cuts that attracted the lovingly irreverent pen of R. D. 
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Another catalogue, No. 26 (new series), of old books, also reaches us from Messrs. 
Davis & Orioli. Among Incunabula, we notice especially the first book of music 
printed in Spain, Processionarium ordinis predicatorum (Seville: Mein Nugul and 
Stanislas Polonas, 1494, octavo) ; the price asked is £120. A very good copy of R chard 
Brathwaite’s Art Asleepe, Husband ? (octavo, 1640), with an engraved frontispiece by 
that delightful artist Will Marshall, is priced at £31. As usual, this bookshop offers many 
Italian books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including a large number of 
plays ; collectors of such things should send for this catalogue. 


a * * * * * 


Was there ever a book better for desultory reading than Reliquie Wottoniane, or a 
Collection of Lines, Letters, Poems ; with Characters of Sundry Personages : and other 
Incomparable Pieces of Language and Art. By the Curious Pencil of the Ever Memorable 
S" Henry Wotton K‘» late Provost of Eton Colledge ? It is full of odd, wise, and lovely 
things, which come upon us continually from unexpected angles. What could be more 
truthfully or concisely stated than the opening of his essay Of the Elements of Architec- 
ture? ‘In Architecture, as in all other Operative Arts, the End must direct the Operation’ 
The End is to build well. Wel-building hath three Conditions, Commodity, Firmness, 
and Delight.” There is really nothing more to be said. And in the little collection of 
poems, by his own and other hands, at the end of the volume are to be found some of 
the best of the more solemn lyrics of his time. Certain of them are very little known 
even now, as, for example, the three verses written by Chydich Tychborn (being young 
and then in the Tower) the night before his execution. We quote the second verse of 
this lovely poem : 

The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung ; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green : 
My youth is gone, and yet I am but young : 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen. 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun : 
And now I live, and now my life is done. 


All this is suggested to us by seeing a first edition (1651) of the Reliquie, described as 
Deed copy,” marked at 25s. in the catalogue (No. 40) of Mr. Leslie Chaundy, of 
xford. 


* * * * * * 


The prices of Conrad first editions are rising. Recently a copy of the first edition 
of Almayer’s Folly (1895) was noted in these columns as for sale at three guineas. Now 
we see that this book is priced by Mr. Horace Commin, of Bournemouth, in his 
March catalogue at £5 ros. This bookseller also offers Lord Fim (1900) for £4 tos. 
Other items in Mr. Commin’s catalogue are several Maurice Hewlett first editions 
at low prices—Little Novels of Italy (1902), for instance, is marked at 7s. 6d.; Plain 
or Ringlets ? by R. S. Surtees, first edition, with coloured illustrations by John Leech 
(1860), £6 6s. ; Pierce Egan’s Life in London (1821), £20; the same writer’s The Life 
of an Actor (1825), £18 tos. ; and alarge number of books relating to Dorsetshire and 
Hampshire. 


* * * * * 


Messrs. Heffer have issued a catalogue, No. 185, of scientific works, which will 
be of interest to students of Botany, Zoology, Medicine, Mathematics, and other 
cee Many of the items catalogued came from the library of the late Sir William 

rookes. 


I, A. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CASE FOR RECORDS 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—Mr. Jenkinson has well stated a case for the record-maker and the record- 
keeper and the condensation of records in the making ; may I be allowed to say a 
word for the record-searcher, and of the great public for whom all three exist—the 
public which, by the way, provides their sustenance ? 

If it were articulate the great public would say that records should be kept so 
that the contents of any one of them could be made known when occasion required. 
The purpose of this note is to urge that where indexes exist to a certain set of records 
the fact should very easily be discoverable. 

I take the point of view of the record-searcher whose aim is the discovery of data 
concerning persons and places. If he knows his business hecalls for the ‘‘ Class List,”’ 
or Inventury, of bundles, boxes, parcels, books, cartons or rolls, in which form all 
records must necessarily be kept. Then he says, “‘ What about the indexes to the 
contents of these bundles, rolls, etc. ?’’ and in the vast majority of cases he will 
find none whatever, and that he must wade through them, turning them over page 
by page and leaf by leaf. 

The gist of my plea is that by reference to the Class List he should be able 
to discover instantly whether an index to the contents of any particular bundle, 
roll, or volume does exist, and my indictment is that at present it takes far too long 
to unearth this necessary information. 

Would it not be possible by a very slight improvement in the form of making 
Class Lists to improve immensely the facilities for searching records ? 

The Class List gives a serial number to each bundle, roll, volume, etc., including 
such as happen to be indexes to the others. My suggestion is that if a column were 
added entitled ‘‘ Means of Reference,” in which the serial number of an index 
(when it exists) could be inserted against the bundle, roll, volume, etc., to which 
it refers, enormous labour would be saved to both record-searchers and record- 
keepers. A ‘‘ Means of Reference’’ column should always be provided, so that 
reference to subsequent or extraneous indexes and calendars could be written in 
afterwards as convenient. 

The time of record-keepers and record-searchers is wasted, the records damaged 
by the wear and tear involved in useless production and replacement, checking and 
re-checking of bundles, volumes, and rolls produced for inspection only to discover 
that search through them in the absence of an index is impracticable and 
impossible. . . . 

A word as to the hundreds of volumes and bundles of records of the old 
Ecclesiastical Courts,* improperly retained and kept hidden away in the Probate 
Registry at Somerset House and in the District Probate ee Would it be 
believed that the official plea is that the staff of the Department for Literary Enquiry 


is too small and the accommodation too limited to produce them for inspection ? 


And that they are of too personal a nature: records more than a hundred years old 
and going back to the time of Elizabeth ? They cannot be moved to the Public Record 
Office, it is said, without an Act of Parliament. Various Presidents of the Probate 
Division have been sympathetic to representations of their value, the staff willing 
NE posit hee lte Pa Co fe aut A OT eed NI etc I 


* An imperfect list of them is given in the Second Report of the Royal Commission on 


‘Public Records, 1914, Vol. II. Part II., pp. 199-204. (Cd. 7545.) 
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to produce them, but some obstructionist in between has been able hitherto to 
veto every proposal to make them available to readers. f ‘ 

So far as one can judge, the staff of the Department for Literary Enquiry would 
be well able to produce the bound books, at any rate for inspection by readers 
there. Matter concerning Jeremy Taylor and Nelson has been published from them, 
and no one knows what they might contain. They cannot be allowed to be withheld 
any longer on such pleas as have been officially advanced.—Yours etc., 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


210 Strand, W.C.2, April 8th. 


MR. BEERBOHM’S WORKS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


Sir,—I had hoped that somebody more industrious than myself would have 
written ere this to call your attention to an error and two omissions in the Biblio- 
graphy of Max Beerbohm printed in your issue for March. 

First on your list should have come The Works of Max Beerbohm, published in 
1896, not in 1898. This was followed in the same year by Caricatures of Twenty-five 
Gentlemen (Smithers), your other omission being A Book of Caricatures (Methuen, 
1907). Following your excellent custom, you might also have mentioned Mr. 
Beerbohm’s introductions to W. Rothenstein’s Six Portraits of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore (1915), Dixon Scott’s Men of Letters (1916), and L. de G. Sieveking’s Dressing- 
Gowns and Glue (1919). 

Whether the catalogue of an exhibition of cartoons deserves inclusion in a Biblio- 
graphy I cannot be sure, but since you mention one, I may note others I have pre- 
served, namely, Carfax, November, 1go1; April, 1907; April-May, 1908; and 
Leicester Galleries, April-May, 1911. 

Finally, it is of interest to recall that the World Christmas Number for 1900 was 
entirely illustrated by Max Beerbohm and contained as supplement eight full-page 
caricatures from his pen—Yours, etc., ALLAN WADE. 

Trethevy, Hampton Wick, April 19th. 


MR. R. W. CHAMBERS 


(To the Editor of ‘THe LonpoN Mercury) 


Sir,—Your reviewer is right in his suspicion that Mr. Robert W. Chambers “‘ could, 
if he chose, write something which, although it would command a far smaller sale, 
would be a far better book [than The Moonlit Way]. Possibly he has already done 
so,” etc. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough some twenty years ago to read a magical 
volume entitled The King in Yellow were bitterly disappointed when we perceived 
that the public, through its usual agents, had struck the poet over the mouth in the 
pee rey: and ordered him to write six-shilling novels down to its vulgar level or 
perish. 

Yet the same number of THE LONDON Mercury contains an appeal to those who 
find it easier to worship the dead than to save the living for £10,000 to raise a tomb 
for Keats. 

Even if it were possible for genius to produce great literature on the airy diet of 
the chameleon, surely it would be wrong ? It is better to follow the example of the 


Sybil, and to burn the books which the world expects to gain at such a price. It is. 


the prophet’s turn to strike-—Yours, etc., ALLEN Upwarp. 
Royal Societies Club, May 6th. 
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A POINT IN SHERIDAN 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—With reference to M. F. Pellissier’s enquiry regarding the passage in School 
for Scandal, Act 2, Scene 2 : “ With her hair plaited up behind like a drummer’s,” 
I venture to suggest that the author referred to the dress regulation then in force in 
the British Navy and Army, that the rank and file should wear their own hair long 
and plaited at the back. This fashion resulted in the sailor collar, which is removable 
for washing, and which was designed with the intention of protecting the uniform 
coat from the grease of the pigtail. The officers of the time wore perukes, if they 
preferred them to their own hair. I trust this will be of help to M. Pellissier —Yours, 
CC; R. J. Carrns. 

39 Comiston Road, Edinburgh, April roth. 


MR. HEWLETT’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(To the Editor of 'THe Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—Will you permit me to supply two omissions in the Bibliography of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, published in your March number ? 

These are The Ruinous Face (illustrated), Harper’s, 1909 ; The Birth of Roland 
(illustrated), Ralph Fletcher Seymour Company, the Alderbrink Press, Chicago, 1911. 
In the colophon it is stated that four hundred copies on paper and ten on Japan vellum 
were printed. 

I do not know of any reprint of either of these stories —Yours, etc., 
; H. W. BELu 
1737 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 25th. 


TAM: HTAB 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—A propos of Mr. Biggs’s letter in your January number it may be of interest 
to refer to the following passage in Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s Charles Dickens : 

*“‘ There are details in the Dickens descriptions—a window, or a railing, or the 
keyhole of a door—which he endows with demoniac life. The things seem more 
actual than things really are. Indeed that degree of realism does not exist in reality ; 
it is the unbearable realism of a dream. And this kind of realism can only be gained 
by walking dreamily in a place ; it cannot be gained by walking observantly. Dickens 
himself has given a perfect instance of how these nightmare minutiz grew upon 
him in his trance of abstraction.” ; i 

Mr. Chesterton then quotes the passage describing the incident of the coffee- 
room door, and proceeds : ; ae 

“That wild word ‘ Moor Eeffoc’ is the motto of all effective realism ; it is the 
masterpiece of the good realistic principle—the principle that the most fantastic 
thing of all is often the precise fact. And that elfish kind of realism Dickens adopted 


everywhere. His world was alive with inanimate objects. ‘The date on the door danced 


over Mr. Grewgious’s, the knocker grinned at Mr. Scrooge, the Roman on the 
ceiling pointed down at Mr. Tulkinghorn, the elderly armchair leered at Tom Smart 
—these are all moor eeffocish things. A man sees them because he does not look at 


them.” 
Yours, etc., 


Haileybury, Ont., January 2gth. Epwin W. KEARNEY. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep1ToR.] 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE story of Median arrows obscuring the sun and allowing the Greeks to 

fight in the shade refers to Thermopylz, but conditions were the same at 

Marathon ten years before, and many bronze arrow-heads survive from the 

famous battle of 490 B.c. These have been examined by Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, 

who distinguishes the leaf-shaped Oriental pattern, the three-bladed Greek 
form with socket, and a flatter barbed type with tang and the so-called bayonet section. 
This last appears unmistakably on coins of Crete in the fourth century B.c. in 
connection with the long bow of Apollo, whereas Heracles is given the Oriental 
composite bow. It is a curious fact that the bronze arrow-head never reached Britain, 
flint having been used for the purpose till the introduction of iron. 

Mitcham had long been celebrated for its Anglo-Saxon burial ground, from which 
arms and ornaments have been recovered in quantity. Much of the ground belongs to 
Colonel Bidder, who exhibited and described the recent finds, all confirming the early 
date already attributed to this group. They preceded by two or three generations the 
battle of A.D. 568, which is located by some at Wimbledon ; and the absence of any types 
that might be referred to the Jutes of Kent suggests that Surrey was occupied from the 
first by West Saxons, who forced their way up the river and fixed a frontier corresponding 
to the present boundary of Kent and the diocese of Rochester. 


THE GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting held at University College, Gower Street, W.C., on Friday, May 7th, 
the following paper was read : ‘‘ Implements from Plateau Brick-earth at Ipswich,” by 
Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A. : “ On the east side of Ipswich, immediately east of Derby 
Road Station, extensive excavations for brick-earth have brought to light a fine series of 
flint implements now in Miss Layard’s collection at Christchurch Mansion, and 
described in Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., xxxiii., 41 ; xxxiv., 306; xxxvi., 233. With the 
assistance of the Percy Sladen Trust, a large pit was dug under careful supervision in 
1914, and the occurrence of worked flints at different levels verified. There had been 
two feet of contorted gravel above, and a sloping bank of gravel below, a wedge of brick- 
earth, suggesting the former presence of a river, which can indeed be deduced from 
the levels. Clement Reid recognised Boulder Clay at the bottom of a boring, at twenty- 
seven feet, and the geology of the site has been studied by Professor Boswell (Proc. Geol. 
Assoc., XxV., 135), but a comparison with the Caddington series (Archcologia, Ixvii., 49) 
strengthens the argument for plateau deposits late in the Paleolithic Drift period, and 
reopens the question of their relation to the Terrace-gravels. The site is on an isolated 
part of the plateau between the main and lateral valleys of the Gipping and Deben, and 
is 120 feet above sea-level, the Boulder Clay terminating in an east and west line one mile 
to the north.” The paper was illustrated by lantern-slides, and some of the best 
implements were exhibited. 3 ’ 

The following excursions have been made : 

April roth.—Ewell and Epsom, to examine some of the best sections of the Reading 
Beds in the London district. Director, Mr. H. Dewey, F.G.S. 

April 17th.—Digswell and Cole Green, to see the Glacial Gravels and Boulder Clay. 
Director, Dr. R. L. Sherlock. 

April 24th.—Northfleet and Swanscombe, to study the Swanscombe Eocene outlier. 
Directors, Mr. S. Priest, F.G.S., and Mr. L. Dudley Stamp, M.Sc., F.G.S. 

May 1st.—Egham, for the examination of sections in the London Clay and Bagshot 
Beds. Director, Mr. H. W. Monckton, F.G.S. 


—— 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY (late The Egypt Exploration 


Fund) 

This Society has borne the name of Egypt Exploration Fund since it was inaugurated 
in 1882, but for some time the committee had considered that a change of name was 
desirable, as the title was misleading. The change was effected recently, and it will 
henceforth bear the name Egypt Exploration Society. 

Another volume has just been added to the Oxyrhynchus Papyti series, edited by 
Professors Grenfell and Hunt, namely, Volume XIV. It contains several contracts and 
private accounts and a selection of other documents, chiefly letters. There are several 
late Ptolemaic contracts of the first century B.c., including a unique dating by Cleopatra 
in association with her brother Ptolemy XV. The private letters include one from the 
father of a recruit in the Army describing his negotiations for obtaining the transference 
of his son from the infantry to the cavalry. The volume is well up to the usual high 
standard maintained in this valuable series. 

On March 19th Monsieur Jean Capart, the Curator of the Musées Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire in Brussels, delivered a most interesting lecture on “ The Study of 
Egyptian Art,” a subject upon which he is well qualified to speak, as he has made it 
his special study for some years, and has just written a book upon it. The lecturer first 
pointed out the difficulties to be met with, largely due to the hurried excavations of 
the first explorers and the absence of scientific records of their work. It is a matter 
for deep regret that these early excavators were satisfied merely with discovering valuable 
objects, which were dispersed before complete records and catalogues were published, 
a point which is of the utmost importance for the advance of science and education. 
Numerous sites have been excavated from time to time, but they do not present a 
complete series—there are many gaps still to be filled up. Nor is there in any museum a 
comprehensive collection of plaster casts from which comparisons might be made. 
The lack of literary tradition is a further handicap in this study ; we do not know the 
names of the artists, and the quality of works of art of the same period, nay even from 
the same tomb, varies considerably. It is scarcely possible to believe that the various 
statues attributed to Ra-hotep, for instance, are intended as portraits of the same 
individual. The question of portraiture, and even of chronology, is vastly complicated 
by the usurpation of statues, tombs, and inscriptions so commonly practised in Egypt. 
Inscriptions are found superposed one upon another, rendering the originals illegible, 
though it is obvious that the statue is older than its inscription would lead one to 
suppose. 

A he lecturer called special attention to the fact that it is quite common to find two 
statues in the same tomb, one representing the deceased with a wig and a short apron, 
while the other has no wig and a long apron with the fold at the side. Referring to the 
so-called archaic statues and inscriptions, it is not always possible to pronounce upon 
these with any certainty ; some may quite conceivably be the work of unskilful artists, 
with materials to which they were unaccustomed. We must draw logical conclusions 
from established facts, even if they overthrow generally accepted ideas. 5 ee 

In conclusion the lecturer said that in spite of all our study the absolute beginnings 
of Egyptian art remain still out of our reach, and many years of careful scrutiny and 
research must precede the writing of a comprehensive history of Egyptian art. | 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects have decided to erect 
a tablet in memory of those members and students of the Royal Institute who 
laid down their lives in the service of the Empire during the Great War. Some two 
hundred names will appear on the memorial. The design for the tablet will be 
selected by means of a competition which will be open to members and students of 
2E 
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the Royal Institute who served in the forces during the war. The President, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, will act as assessor in the competition, and premiums of one hundred, 
thirty, and twenty guineas will be paid to those placed first, second, and third. Many 
applications are being received for the conditions, and it is expected that a large 
number of designs will be received. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


By far the most important thing that has happened during the past month, as far as this 
Society is concerned, is the Report of the Bishop of London’s Commission on the City 
Churches. By the time this note reaches the reader (it is still in the first half of May) the 
matter will have been discussed and the public may have formed its opinion. 

When the contents of the Report were first made known the morning papers pro- 
claimed them with prominent headlines and leading articles of a non-committal order. 
The evening papers of the same day with the biggest circulation did not,mention the 
Report, and there was scarcely any comment the next day. 

The facts of the case are well known and need not be stated fully. The Church, 
wanting money, looked round to see what it could sell, saw the City sites, and appointed 
a Commission to find which churches could best be spared or which could be sold with 
least public opposition. Public opposition appears to have been considered from the 
first. The Commission would take no evidence from this Society. 

From a legal point of view, perhaps, the public has nothing to do with the suggested 
sales, for if a private individual wishes to sell his house it would have no right to object. 
But the public has more to do with this case than that. London belongs to the public ; 
it is its city, it is proud of it and proud to belong to it. In addition to ownership in this 
sense, many of the churches were built, at least in part, from money granted by Parliament. 

The modern nations which represent classical Europe by their laws prevent private 
owners from taking works of ancient art out of their country, so also should the citizens 
of London see to it that they are not robbed of their inheritance, an inheritance which 
belongs to future generations as much as it does to this. 

At the time of writing the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has not 
decided on the means it is going to employ to resist these sales, but resist them it will. 
It has been suggested that all societies, public bodies, City Guilds, etc., which wish to 
prevent this loss, and which are willing to do more than make a verbal protest, should 
write to the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. This Society would form 
a centre of information on the matter and would probably be able to arrange meetings 

which would lead to some united action. It will be interesting to see how the matter 
turns out, and it is difficult to believe that Londoners will allow the churches to go. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


At the meeting of this Society on April 15th Mr. G. F. Hill described an important 
hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins found at Chester in 1914. The majority of the coins 
had been recovered through the efforts of Professor R. Newstead, F.R.S., who had 
presented to the British Museum all specimens wanting from its cabinets. About 120 
coins had been seen by Mr. Hill covering the reigns of Eadgar, Eadweard II., and 
' /Ethelred II. Among the most remarkable coins was a penny of Eadweard II. of Guild- 
ford Mint, a mint not previously known earlier than the reign of A®thelred II., and a 
Lincoln penny of Eadweard II. with the title Rex Anglia instead of Rex Anglorum. 

Mr. Harold Mattingly read a paper on “‘ ‘The Mints of Claudius Gothicus,” in which 
he gave an account of Markl’s distribution of this Emperor’s coins to the five mints 
of Rome, Ticinum, Siscia, Agricus, and Antioch. He supported the attribution of the 
coins with mint mark ‘T’ to Ticinum rather than Tarraco, and would assign Markl’s 
ne group to Cyzicus, as they could not be separated in style from coins certainly 
of this mint. 


— 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, Easter, 1920 


HE outbreak of the Great War placed the German thinkers and poets in a 
peculiar position. The feeling innate in every man, that he must stand by 
his country, right or wrong, was hard for these thinkers and poets, for, 
however much they differed among themselves, they had this in common, 
that they could find no true affinity to the outward seeming of the Father- 
land, to its form of government. Indeed they lived in a perpetual, if secret and subdued, 
opposition to this form. Their love for the Fatherland was continually disturbed by 
a growing distrust of the State. On this point the old and the new schools were in 
complete agreement, although the former had reasons for their mistrust, which differed 
widely from those of the latter. The members of the old school, who were born in 
the ’sixties, began their careers in the eighties, and were the leaders from 1890 to 1910, 
regarded the commercial and industrial development of Germany, and especially of 
Prussia, as dangerous to the German tradition, and almost as an apostasy from the 
German spirit. The younger men, however, born after 1880, who had grown up in 
the Germany of Wilhelm II., and were accustomed from youth to the atmosphere 
of commerce, found it intolerable that this new and powerful age still retained the old 
feudal goose-step. The political propaganda which was penetrating more deeply 
from day to day into the life of Germany was to the older men a threat against its 
finest developments ; the younger men, on the other hand, found themselves hindered 
and harassed in their best efforts by the slow and obstructive operation of an irresolute 
political scheme imposed from above, which did not go far enough for the taste of 
a rising generation anxious to press forward and follow the example of the West. 
Even when they acknowledge themselves as belonging to a political party the 
thinkers and poets of the older generation are, in the main, non-political men, in that 
they believe politics to be concerned fundamentally only with the subsidiary questions 
of life, which may occasionally become very important for the individual as far as 
his household, his livelihood, and the material future of his children are concerned, 
but have no essential significance. The men of the older generation have remained 
German in the old sense, in that they consider the metaphysical as the essential. 
Their fundamental ideas are still derived from Goethe and Kant: whatever small 
deviations they may allow in practice, they are convinced that a man should develop 
himself as far as possible in harmony with his inner forces, and that external condi- 
tions, when they have any influence, are only of importance in so far as they promote 
or hinder the inner life. What they really ask of the State is to be let alone or disturbed 
as little as possible ; in fact, they regard any traffic with politics merely as an irrita- 
tion. They can appeal to Goethe for support, for he has said : “ The most reasonable 
thing is for each man to carry on the business to which he was born, and which he 
has learnt, and not to hinder other people doing likewise. Let the cobbler stick to 
his last, the peasant follow the plough, and the prince know how to rule. For ruling 
is also a business which has to be learnt, and let no one meddle with it who does not 
understand it.” Elsewhere Goethe has said : “‘ I hate like sin all bad workmanship, 
_ but especially bad workmanship in affairs of State, which can produce nothing but 
mischief for thousands and millions.” These two sentences of Goethe express the 
feeling of our classic age towards politics. The romantic age continued this tradition. 
The so-called ‘‘ Young Germany ” of the ’thirties, of Gutzkow and Laube, began to 
flirt with politics : the worthlessness of its art was a warning to the next generation, 
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which took thought and became quite unpolitical. Its greatest spokesman, the man 
who had the most profound and powerful influence round about 1890 on the leaders 
who are now growing old, Nietzsche, says on this point: “‘ All States are badly 
managed in which people other than the Statesmen have to trouble about politics, 
and they deserve to be ruined by these many politicians.” Nietzsche, indeed, expressed 
the old feeling of the German intellect towards the politics of the day when he accused 
Bismarck of having seduced the German people to “ high politics,” and so compelled 
it to have “sacrificed its old and tried virtues in favour of a new and doubtful 
mediocrity,” while ‘‘ hitherto it had something better to do and to ponder, and in 
the depths of its soul preserved a provident detestation of the instability, emptiness, 
and noisy pandemoniacal strife of the truly political nations.” This passage, in which 
Bismarck is also reproached with having made for the German people “ out of its 
secret infinitude an indebtment, its spirit limited, its taste national,” announces 
prophetically (unjust as it is to Bismarck, who, as a matter of fact, did not “ make ”’ 
this, but only cleverly turned to account events which, unprovoked by him, were 
going on in the heart of the German people) the fearful crisis imposed on the German 
spirit by the development of politics. Torn from its “ secret infinitude ” ; driven into 
the narrow bounds imposed by the politics of force ; estranged from the tasks at 
which and for which it had become great through the ages ; turned to tasks for which 
at the time it had not the instruments ; bewildered in its soul, since what it could do 
was no longer of avail, while what it saw itself suddenly called to do was strange to 
it, it oscillated between the despair of a king deposed and the uncertainty of an 
upstart. To feel oneself no longer at home in one’s Fatherland became, indeed, the 
experience of the older generation of thinkers and poets, still treasuring in its heart 
the tradition of the Germany of Goethe so dear to its fathers, which had become 
outworn in the new Germany of industrial development. 

The young men felt otherwise. They went to meet the industrial Germany, from 
which our soul shrank back, and approved it with the gay and receptive spirit of 
youth. But it was unendurable to them that this new Germany, consciously concen- 
trating its efforts on gain alone, on business alone, should hold fast to the old tradi- 
tional forms. If Germany had become a trading company and business concern on 
a large scale, striving for the trade of the world, why persevere in the feudal forms, 
the demeanour of the Kyffhauser, the mystic pomp of Kaiser and Empire ? Would it 
not be better to have straight out a decent republic, adorned, if you like, with a puppet 
king, which would not only be cheaper but more honest? It was Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
fate that, though by his age he belonged to the older generation, yet he had a strong 
smack of the younger party, and wanted to play both parts, at one time impersonating 
the German king of Lohengrin, at another a kind of Prussian President Roosevelt. In 
this way he lost favour with both parties. But not only he himself, but also his Germany, 
lost favour with both parties, this Germany whose completer expression he was, this 
Germany who had neither strength to remain true to her hereditary genius, nor 
strength to take a resolute leave of her hereditary genius. 

It was the fearful position of the German thinkers and poets at the outbreak of the 
war that this Germany had become nobody’s Fatherland : it was no longer the old 
Germany—neither that of old Fritz, nor that of Goethe and the romantic school, nor 
that of Bismarck—but it was also not the new Germany, the Germany of the merchant 
prince. It was neither a Germany of heroes, nor a Germany of thinkers, nor a Germany 
of traders, and just because it could not decide on a definite policy it pleased nobody. 
And for this Germany, which was nobody’s Fatherland, all had to take their places 
as soldiers, for it was the raw material out of which all hoped one day to shape their 
Fatherland. They went to war hoping to find in it a way to make a Fatherland. Hence 
the war was an opportunity for a mighty decision of self, both for the older generation 
and for the impatient and pursuing youngsters. Actually it put everything back, so that 
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things which before the war were hushed up, unexpressed, or only half-expressed, 
and, at any rate, could exist side by side, now stand opposed to one another as gross 
opposites and await decision. Some of us hope for a German spirit, which shall be 
altogether a fruit of the past, in which the whole German past is to be contained, and 
which is to manifest itself as an inheritance of this German tradition, continue it as 
a living thing, and shape it to future needs Others wish for an expression of the 
immediate present ; they even wish, where possible, to have at once an expression 
of a future already clear to their impatient longing, and they welcome it the more the 
freer it is from all touch of the past. 

The men of the older generation who, when they started work in the ’eighties, 
were rough and radical, materialistic, socialist, pressing forward, always in opposition, 
acclaiming in succession Ibsen, Zola, and Dostoievski, were alarmed about ten years 
later, in the ‘nineties, by the commercial Germany, then coming rapidly to the front, 
and turned back to the old German traditions. They took counsel together, and the 
outward result was that German literature, which had hitherto been modelled on 
Ibsen, Zola, and Dostoievski, suddenly turned round and, first of all unwittingly, 
then quite consciously, began to follow Goethe. Gerhart Hauptmann and Stefan 
George and his school took the lead. Forthwith the country was again in touch with 
the great German past, and each man began in his own way, and the younger genera- 
tion in its, to come to terms with the traditional German spirit, and to adopt it, without 
doing violence either to it or to himself: not only to adopt it, but to adapt it, and 
continue it ; not only to receive it, but to renew it, and build a bridge from the past 
to the future. This movement is the leading feature of our literature in the twenty 
years before the war, and forms, indeed, its spiritual content. It attempted a synthesis 
of the classic and romantic with the modern, and if I myself sometimes liked to speak 
of a “‘ new baroque”? or a “ second baroque,” to produce which seemed to me the 
mission of this generation, I meant by that only our tendency to put together the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, just as formerly the baroque style put together 
Gothic and Renaissance. For this task not only was the strength of any single man 
insufficient, but even the strength of the whole younger generation. The tendency 
was too strong to remain shut up ina period, and yet not strong enough to flourish 
after its period, and so, instead of connecting the periods, it remained suspended 
between them. This explains why, in spite of much pure intent and high desire, 
it has not produced an exceptional man, poet or thinker, of European repute. 

The men of the older generation, driven to a decision by the war, reflected on 
how far the old German style was living in them ; they remembered that there was 
an established German model to hand. And strange, the more they recalled the 
traditional.German model, the more closely they approached this common form, the 
more clearly did the personality and individuality of each man stand forth. Dehmel, 


_ who went to the front, was never so full of old-time song, never so near to folk-song, 


never so close to the Knabens Wunderhorn as in many of his war poems, which 
are yet so thoroughly Dehmel. Hauptmann has never written so thoroughly and 
expressly in the style of Goethe as in his Ketzer von Sonna, and yet he was never 
so far from Goethe, never more Hauptmann, the Hauptmann of Berlin West. Others, 
too, who gave themselves up more to the traditional form than to their own indepen- 
dent style, who abandoned their artistic freedom, found a stronger, more intimate 
and more noble expression of their individuality than ever before. It is not pure 
chance that precisely at this period a German philosopher, Ernst Cassirer, the 
biographer of Kant, wrote a work, Freedom and Form, upon this everlasting theme 
of the history of German intellect, which never comes to rest between an unkindled 
desire for freedom and an anxious longing for form. It is not pure chance that precisely 
at this period Conrad Burdach, who for years has been tracing the growth of this 
language of ours, which culminated once for all in Goethe, and has recognised that 
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we owe it really to an international period, to the spirit which arose simultaneously 
in Avignon, Paris, Oxford, Padua, Nuremberg, and Prague, and was an expression 
of the spiritual community of the countries in question—that Conrad Burdach chose 
this period to resurrect a forgotten work, the Ackermann aus Bohmen,* a dramatic 
dialogue written about the year 1400, in which the Renaissance speaks German for 
the first time (for Conrad Burdach, who has made it his life-work to classify in chrono- 
logical order our German tongue in its many modifications, always represents the 
thing which we are accustomed to call the German spirit as a creation of the whole 
Western civilisation, as a sublimate of Europe). It is not pure chance that precisely 
at this period many savants who in the ordinary way were content to apply themselves 
exclusively to their special subjects, suddenly felt the need to demonstrate the connec- 
tion between these special subjects and the wide spirit of Germany, and in the same 
breath the connection between the German spirit and the spirit of Europe. Consciously 
or unconsciously every thinker and poet suddenly felt himself called upon to justify 
his own work as a part of the German achievement, and to justify the German achieve- 
‘ment as a part of that of the Western countries-—to justify the German work as at 
once the product and the need of Europe. No man has succeeded in doing this with 
more strength and precision than the poet Thomas Mann in his Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen.t The writer of Buddenbrooks, a novel of which more than a hundred 
thousand copies have been called for, and of the classic story Tod in Venedigt stands 
between the two generations, both by years and disposition. He was still at school 
when in 1890 the ‘‘ Free Theatre”? was founded in Berlin, the centre of the new 
artistic movement: he had long been famous when the agitation of another new school, 
expressionism, rose against the agitators of 1890. Strangely enough, he who was 
younger than we fighters of 1890 had from the beginning more of the old Germany, 
of the great German tradition of pre-Bismarck times, than we. From the beginning 
he was as “‘ conservative ” (the word is used in its artistic, not its political, significance) 
as we older men became later through the war. He is a great artist, with the severe 
self-criticism of a Flaubert ; he has indeed a strong tendency to be purely an artist, 
but this artistic integrity is combined in him with an equally strong moral integrity. 
In this he sometimes reminds us of Matthew Arnold ; and Chesterton’s criticism of 
Arnold, that he deliberately conceived himself to be a corrective, expresses excellently 
the effect of ‘Thomas Mann on us. He was born in Liibeck, a North German with a 
foreign mother, and so felt the need of order, moderation, and perhaps to some extent 
a limited scope, at the same time as that of freedom, colour, and space. By rigid self- 
control he was able to subdue, and yet at the same time to assert, both aspects of his 
nature so well that a wonderfully balanced tranquillity is the result, in whose proud 
certainty we can faintly but surely detect with what pains he has acquired it and what 
storms sleep in it. His war book is a polemic : it sets forth the case of the Germany 
of Goethe against the “‘ literature of civilisation.” So he names that part of our youth 
which during the war impetuously demanded the “‘ political education ” of Germany 
and which now raises the banner of the new age. 

For if the war came to the men of the older generation as a signal to retire into them- 
selves and take refuge in the great old tradition, on the other hand, the younger, more 
restless, and more passionate part of the community threw itself headlong into the 
movement for a new Germany, a Germany of the future, a democratic, radical, 
revolutionary Germany of Western mould, where the thinker and the poet would 
have to come into the market-place and take part in the questions of the day. The 
political education of the nation, above all of the artist, the thinker, and the poet, 


* The Bohemian Husbandman. + Thoughts of One Without Politics. 
t Death in Venice. 
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the political education of the intellect, was the cry which seemed to sway all these 
young expressionists, activists, and voluntarists. 

Thomas Mann’s Betrachtungen are the most important document of the German 
spirit at war, for he carries on the fight on two fronts. Firstly, against the Germany 
of Kaiser Wilhelm, which seems to him an apostasy from the German spirit, because 
it debased the old world-wide sympathy of the Germans of Goethe—who sought to 
become saturated with the culture of the whole world and at the same time to saturate 
the whole world with the German culture ; to take unto themselves whatever was being 
thought, carried out, or expressed in any land, but at the same time to pay it back 
with interest—into a world-wide trade, because it transformed the German from a 
citizen of the world into a commercial traveller round the world, and sought by force 
to educate politically the essentially non-political German, whose great strength 
throughout history had been to be incapable and unwilling to take part in politics. 
Secondly, against this latest Germany of political education, demanded by a new genera- 
tion which does not perceive, in its bitterness against the Germany of the war, that it 
itself is misled by the very spirit of the Germany of the war. Mann has the courage 
to say to both how thoroughly un-German they are, for since there have been Germans 
it has been their mission in history to offer an example of a race of men who only 
concern themselves with this earthly existence, with the world of the senses, with all 
phenomena in so far as they offer material for intellectual expression, in so far as the 
- intellect can realise itself by them. In this sense one can say that the German spirit 
_ has always been “ expressionistic,” that the German tradition is purely ‘“ expres- 

sionistic,” though not perhaps quite in the sense in which our moderns use the word. 
We are left with the strange, almost paradoxical, contrast that the older generation, 
since, as a consequence of the war, it steeped itself in the great German tradition, 
has to some extent adopted expressionism, the war-cry of the new school, while, on 

_ the other hand, the younger generation, whom the war has made radical, political, 
_ “ French,” has become at heart estranged from expressionism. True, it has not yet 
noticed it, but there will have to be a reckoning in the near future. 

Such is, approximately, even if generalisations of this kind are always faulty, the 
present state of the German intellect. I have had to present the chief features of the 
_ situation in order to make intelligible the powerful effect of the two books which are 
influencing the mind of Germany to-day : Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Abend- 
 landes and Graf Hermann Keyserling’s Reisetagebuch eimes Philosophen. These two 


will form the subject of my next letter. 
HERMANN BAHR 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, May, 1920 


UR novelists and dramatists, short-story writers and poets have reason 
to congratulate themselves. A burden that oppressed them has been 
removed. Their hero will not in future be compelled, in order to arouse 
the reader’s sympathy, to adopt an attitude towards the war, to appear 
profoundly changed in spirit, purified, sublimated by trench-life. They 

may at length demobilise their muse. The very covers of their latest books display 
a spirit of pleasure; they have returned to their old loves. The abstinence and 
austerity of the war-period serve excellently to justify, as a free re-expansion of life, 
their not always zsthetic concern with sense-life. But, to look back, what reams of 
paper were sacrificed on the altar of the Fatherland ! Well-meaning men to whom 
their individual enthusiasm for the sacred cause seemed a sufficient title to call them- 
selves authors, those who meant only to get a livelihood and found it overwhelmingly 
necessary to follow public taste, and those parents and friends who wished to 
reveal to the world their loved one’s letters written from the front, all helped to 
flood the book market with an ephemeral torrent of letters, stories of trench life, 
poems, invectives more or less rhetorical, war plays, and novels of redemption. 
The order of the day was to put oneself in key with the war. The merest versifier 
felt the sibyl’s influence. A vast burden for her amid a nation in arms! There was a 
risk of appearing infinitely small amid the greatness of a world-movement ; and not 
even from d’Annunzio himself, who set himself up as the prophet and apostle of 
the Italian War, has there come the book which the public expected. A deal of fine 
reasoning, a mystical attitude like Paul Claudel’s, and a style outwardly resembling 
that of the Psalms and The Little Flowers of S. Francis—this is all that d’Annunzio 
had to give us during the war. The arduous réle of Tyrtaeus was undertaken by 
Sem Benelli, the Tuscan playwright, who before the war achieved short-lived fame 
by his La Cena delle Beffe ; but his patriotic poem L’Altare is the dry and flaccid 
work of an exhausted man. After all, the fault lay with the public, who used to ask 
of every book-writer in these past years, ‘‘ Will this be the book which is to be born of 
the war?” The book will appear sooner or later when God wills, and they who 
have called for it so loudly will perhaps not recognise it. 

The war has also influenced indirectly the activities of Benedetto Croce, the 
Neapolitan philosopher and critic. To show his dispassionate calm, at a time when 
it was fashionable to decry everything with a German flavour, whether in literature, 
art, or music, he began a series of essays on German literature, and translated with 
more accuracy than grace some of Goethe’s lyrics. Lately he has had to sustain a 
strong controversy raised against him by his critique on Giovanni Pascoli, in whom 
he recognises the quality of a skilful man of letters, but not of a poet. Perhaps it is 
a case where extremes meet, and indeed in his review of Pascoli he shows no disdain 
of that system of “ Stroncatura ” dear to Croce’s former béte noir, Giovanni Papini. 

Giovanni Papini, the author of Un Uomo Finito, one of the few books, both poetical 
and profound, which contemporary Italian literature can boast of, has a mania for 
“ Stroncatura.” This is a sufficiently venomous kind of critical pamphlet, in which 
whatever the author, whatever the work criticised, they are introduced in such a 
light that the sincere reader exclaims at the end, ‘‘ This great man is an idiot ; this 
great work is humbug.” The burning thirst for destruction, the bitter flavour of 
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imprecation, which infects a great part of Papini’s work, is only the outbreaking of a 
spirit that strives desperately towards perfection, towards God. He has sought 
perfection and faith through all philosophies and religions, assuming turn by turn 
the mantle of the Positivist, the Idealist, the Pragmatist, touching the fringe of 
occultism and Theosophy, or else groping his way, as he is now doing, towards 
Catholicism. His fate is like that of King Midas ; his enthusiastic acceptance of a 
system is followed soon after by irrepressible nausea. As a controversialist his 
impetuosity and frankness make one sometimes think of the great Carducci; he 
has done Italian life much good by boldly combating false celebrity and immoderate 
flattery ; though frequently his battles have the Quixotic flavour of tilting against 
windmills. From 1913 to 1915 Papini was co-editor with Soffici of the Lacerba, 
the organ of the Futurist movement. Then the Lacerba group broke up, and Papini 
and Soffici detached themselves from Futurism. Papini took up his position in the 
second line of zsms—Shark-ism, Bolshevism. These now attract all the attention 
of the crowd, By this time the Futurist Jack-in-the-Box has ceased to startle ; its 
mechanism is no longer secret ; its tricks are foreseen. A few years since ‘“‘ A Futurist 
Evening ” sank into a most delightful sport. The public let itself go and howled like 
wild beasts, and hurled carrots, tomatoes, and potatoes at the stage, where the 
Futurist continued intrepidly to speak. ‘‘ The public regales us with baskets of fruit 
and vegetables ; we regale them with delicious works of art,” said one of them. 
F. T’. Marinetti has now given some “ Synthetic Theatre” shows, at Milan. His 
theories have been applauded, but the dramas represented have been failures. 
The Synthetic Theatre aims to suppress all the mere accessories of drama; it is a 
beautiful theory, but troubles begin as soon as it is put in practice. For if squeezed 
up enough a drama may consist in two words, in a gesture, in a silence. 

Ardengo Soffici, who, like Papini, has at length become completely separated from 
the Futurist movement, is both painter and writer. If one excepts his Lemmonio Boreo 
(a satirical novel of adventure, inspired by Don Quixote, but not well enough rounded 
off), his favourite art form is the rapid and sparkling note, the fragment in which 
he can readily communicate the treasures of his rich and versatile mind. Rete 
Mediterranea, a sort of omnium gatherum, of which the first sheaf has just been issued, 
will form a periodical collection of what he goes hither and thither producing in 
art and poetry. The movement of the modern world, and the multiplicity of sensa- 
tions, as they affect the mind of a passive spectator, have been rendered by this 


_Protean artist of Tuscany with the liveliness of representation which only Arthur 


Rimbaud used to compass. ; 

The prose of Papini and of Soffici marks an effectual reaction against the fancifully 
constructed and monotonous long periods in d’Annunzio’s style, which swamped 
Italy in the first years of the century. 

If the prose of these two has the severe beauty of the Tuscan country, on the 
other hand that of another sturdy writer, Alfredo Panzini, is extremely musical and 
pleasant. Good sense and humour speak with siren voices in his pages. It is not 
solely a good-natured sceptic, with an ever so tender smile, whom one recognises 
in the music of a phrase or in a whimsical attitude towards an idea. It is, above all, 
Fi human creature feeling sympathy and compassion for his fellows, bantering and 
laughing, but hurting no one. He has the wandering disposition of a subtle and 
benevolent Socrates. In the ever-changing market-place of this world he loves to 
indulge in contemplation and conversation. It is with unequalled affection that 
people read his Lanterna di Diogene and his Viaggio di un povero letterato, thetwo books 
in which, more than elsewhere, Panzini, whose profundity is cloaked by lightness 
and grace, has described his placid wanderings. Ase ; ; 

The keynote of many of our young Italian authors is irony. Whereas d’Annunzio 


liked projecting his heroic dreams into the thirteenth century loud with battle, 
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or into the fifteenth loud with junketing, Guido Gozzano, the witty poet who died 
while still young in 1916, by his sarcastic disposition, produced bizarre effects, by 
transporting himself and his romantic imagination into a caricature of the eighteenth 
century. In fluent and polished verses the Piedmontese poet sings of the illusions 
of his spirit, which, beyond the bitter laugh of scepticism, is joined to a waveless 
calm worthy of an ancient sage. 

The age which gave us d’Annunzio’s ceremonial gestures has passed away for 
ever. Young writers prefer language drawn from the speech of the people to “ choice 
speech,” the splendour and dignity of dictionaries. They oppose a simplicity not 
devoid of humour to the togaed solemnity of the superman of yesterday ; we are 
cloyed with what d’Annunzio and Benelli have provided so abundantly during the. 
war, disquisitions stuffed with the academic reconstruction of past history, and 
written in a mystical manner ; and when we proceed to read Kobuilek, giornale della 
guerra, by Soffici, Con me e con gli Alpini, by Pietro Jahier, Nostro Purgatorio, by 
Antonio Baldini, we feel that their voices are sincere, human, and natural. Baldini 
is a polished humorist. Pietro Jahier, a Piedmontese, is a most sympathetic figure, 
a man, a soldier, a writer. An Alpini officer during the war, he has collected the 
songs of his men and saved from oblivion some fine pieces of popular poetry. Jahier 
understands and loves the people. He has lived amongst them since his childhood, 
which he passed amid the sufferings of a large and fatherless family. The suicide 
of his father, a Protestant pastor, and his own adolescence have been narrated 
by him in Ragazzo, a book admirable for its straightforwardness, simplicity, and 
austere conception of life. 

Our young literature is fragmentary in character. Writers of. short stories are 
numberless, a veritable scourge, but good novels are scarce. Grazia Deledda has by 
this time European fame. Among the younger, Federico Tozzi, who in the last of 
his novels, Tre Croci, showed himself a profound and powerful artist, died a few 
weeks ago. Guido da Verona has got a great name among office-clerks and senti- 
mental apprentices of dressmakers, chorus-girls, etc., with his fruit-salad-like novels, 
wherein he mixes bunches of other people’s gardens, as much from d’Annunzio’s 
pomegranates, as from the Futurists’ kitchen-gardens. Such a commercial success — 
is in truth sufficiently remarkable. 

However, if the better writers of to-day only give us fragments, we must accept 
what we get. Some critics set up an absurd standard, and set out to judge them from 
the point of view of an hypothetical work of vast size and harmonious design. Nor, 
on the other hand, can one blame our modern poets for expressing themselves in 
what in other times would have been called prose. From the day when Lélian 
exclaimed, “ Oh, qui dira les torts de la rime?” until to-day, they have made such 

gigantic strides forward that one finds hardly any of the traditional verse-forms in 
the anthology, Poets of To-day, compiled by G. Papini and P. Pancrazi and issued 
recently. The poems which one does find there in classical form one would rather 
be without. The modern spirit expresses its exquisite perceptions through the 
medium of a vaguer and subtler quality in its music, which springs from the order 
of the words and the rise and fall of sentences. Delicate perceptions of landscape, 
or atmosphere, of the ephemeral pulse-beats of the soul, the never-ceasing pulse- 
beats of the universe, these form the poet’s world to-day. Some pages of Papini 
(the Papini who wrote Cento pagine di poesia and Giorni di festa), of Panzini, and of 
Soffici and others, like Cardarelli, Cicognani, are masterpieces in this kind of writing. 
But one can see a time coming when the fruits of the experience gained in these 
years of free-verse and rhythmic prose will have been gathered ; and the classical 
forms of poetry, no longer rigid and mechanical, will be filled with new life. Some 


of Papini’s poems collected in the volume Opera prima are a clear indication of such 
an evolution. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ON PRINTING POETRY—II 


OOK at the printing of any half-dozen volumes of miscellaneous poetry, and 
it will be seen that a common fault is lopsidedness, due to the type of the 
poems being imposed too much to the left of the page. That leaves a pre- 
ponderance of white space on the right of the recto page and a corresponding 
Natrowness in the outer margin of the verso. To remedy this fault it 

was suggested last month that lateral balance might be got by so setting the 
poems that they would be bisected by an imaginary meridian drawn on each page 
down the middle of its measure. There remains, however, the question of horizontal 
balance, determining the level at which a poem shall begin and end, especially when 
faced on the opposite page by a poem of a different shape. How, for instance, shall 
the five four-line stanzas of Mr. Graves’s The Stake, on page 138, stand in relation to 
Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s pageful of pentameters on page 139 ? Should the two poems 
start level_at the top ? That would leave a few short lines bunched together at the 
top of page 138 and a sea of white in the lower part and at the sides. Like so many 
other details in printing, the point is not one that can be settled by rule of thumb, 
but only by that delicate organ, the trained printer’s eye. And the printer will not 
be satisfied until he has carried out a little experiment with the proofs, moving the 
poem up and down on its meridian until it rests in position at the right level. 

The jagged ends of the verses are, of course, a condition which no printer’s ingenuity 
can control, although by closer or wider spacing and by other means he may sometimes 
shorten an unduly long line or lengthen a short one. Often, however, there is a 
Jaggedness at the beginning of the lines which is quite within control : I mean that which 
is due to the indenting of lines done to give warning of alternating couplets or of 
a shorter metre. Where the metre changes regularly in the alternate lines, as on page 138, 
it is natural, although by no means necessary, to indent the shorter lines. But there 
is no reason why the rhyming lines of a sonnet, for instance, should be indented at 
all. Yet that is 2 common practice, detracting from the good appearance of the page 
with no compensating advantage to the reader. Indeed, there is a good deal to be 
said in favour of beginning the lines flush on the left, regardless of rhyme or metre. 

In planning a volume of poetry the printer is likely to have some little difficulty 
in the choice of type and setting for his head-lines. The usual short centred head-line 
is open to this special objection in a page of poetry that, unless the metre is long, 
the head-line adds length to the already over-long trickle of the verse beneath. The 
most generally useful form which a head-line can take is that which with some 
confusion of anatomy is called a shoulder-head. It is formed by two or three lines of 
a word or two each, best set in the type in which the book itself is printed, and put 
in the margin at the top outer corner of each page, so as to range with the top lines 
of the text. Morris showed us how to use these shoulder-heads in most of the books 
printed at the Kelmscott Press. They are used, too, in those of the private presses 
generally. as well as in the Collected Edition of Morris’s works printed some six 
or eight years ago for Longmans at the Arden Press. Besides having the merit of 
unobtrusive clearness, the shoulder-head helps to give the page that shape and 


_ definition which are so hard to get in printing poetry. In that] way they compensate 


in some degree for the irregularity and waywardness of the verse. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
Collected Works 
THE COLLECTED WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF WILLIAM 


BUTLER YEATS. Eight volumes. Imprinted at the Shakespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Chapman & Hall. 1908. 


Verse and Drama 


MOSADA. A Dramatic Poem. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, & Walker. 1886. 

THE WANDERINGS OF OISIN AND OTHER POEMS. Kegan Paul. 1889. 

THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN AND VARIOUS LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
Fisher Unwin. Cameo Series. 1892. 

THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

POEMS. Fisher Unwin. 1895. [New editions, revised 1899, 1901.] 

THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. Elkin Mathews. 1899. 

THE SHADOWY WATERS. Hodder & Stoughton. 1goo. 
[Acting version. A. H. Bullen. 1907.] 

CATHLEEN NI HOOLIHAN. Caradoc Press, Chiswick. A. H. Bullen. 1902. 

WHERE THERE IS NOTHING. Vol. I. of Plays for an Irish Theatre. A. H. 
Bullen. 1903. 

IN THE SEVEN WOODS. Being Poems chiefly of the Irish Heroic Age. The 
Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 1903. 

THE HOUR-GLASS. A Morality. Heinemann. 1903. 
[A few copies only were printed.] 

THE HOUR-GLASS, CATHLEEN NI HOOLIHAN, THE POT: OF BROTH. 
Vol. II. of Plays for an Irish Theatre. A. H. Bullen. 1904. 

THE KING’S THRESHOLD, AND ON BAILE’S STRAND. Vol. III. of 
Plays for an Irish Theatre. A. H. Bulien. 1904. 

POEMS, 1899-1905. A. H. Bullen. 1906. 

DEIRDRE. Vol. V. of Plays for an Irish Theatre. Dublin: Maunsel. 1907. 

THE GREEN HELMET AND OTHER POEMS. Cuala Press, Dundrum. 1910. 

POEMS. Fisher Unwin. 1912. [A reprint with emendations.] 

A SELECTION FROM THE LOVE POETRY OF WILLIAM BUTLER 
YEATS. Cuala Press. 1913. 

RESPONSIBILITIES. Poems and a Play. Cuala Press. 1914. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND OTHER POEMS. Macmillan. 1916. 

EASTER, 1916. A Poem. Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 1916. 

EIGHT POEMS. ‘Transcribed by Epwarp Pay. Form. 1916. 

THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE, OTHER VERSES, AND A PLAY IN VERSE 
(At the Hawk’s Well). Cuala Press. 1917. 
[Reissued by Macmillan. 1919. The play not included.] 

NINE POEMS. Edited by C. K. Snorter. Privately printed by Clement 
Shorter. 1918. [Twenty-five copies only.] 

TWO PLAYS FOR DANCERS. Cuala Press. 1919. 


Written in Collaboration with Lady Gregory : 
THE UNICORN FROM THE STARS. (In Vol. III. of The Collected Works.) 
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Prose 

GANCONAGH, JOHN SHERMAN, AND DHOYA. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

THE CELTIC TWILIGHT, MEN AND WOMEN, DHOULS AND FAERIES. 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1893. 

THE SECRET ROSE. Lawrence & Bullen. 1897. 

THE TABLES OF THE LAW: THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 110 
copies privately printed by Lawrence & Bullen. 1897. (First published edition. 
Elkin Mathews. 1904. Vigo Cabinet Series.) 

A NOTE ON NATIONAL DRAMA: JOHN EGLINTON AND SPIRITUAL 
ART: THE AUTUMN OF THE FLESH. Three essays in Literary Ideals 
in Ireland. Various authors. London: Fisher Unwin. Dublin: Daily Express 
Office. 1899. 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN IRELAND: A POSTSCRIPT. Two 
Essays in Ideals in Ireland. Various authors. At the Unicorn. 1901. 

IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. A. H. Bullen. 1903. 

STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN. Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 1go04. 

DISCOVERIES. A Volume of Essays. Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 1907. 

POETRY AND IRELAND. Essays by W. B. Yeats and Lionet JOHNSON. 
Cuala Press. 1908. 

SYNGE AND THE IRELAND OF HIS TIME. Cuala Press. 1911. 

REVERIES OVER CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. Cuala Press, 1915. 
Macmillan. 1916. 

PER AMICA SILENTIA LUNZ. Macmillan. 1918. (Contains one Poem, 
Ego Dominus Tuus, also printed in The Wild Swans at Coole.) 

THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE. Essays. Macmillan. 1919. 

[He has also written Prefaces or Introductions to the following :—Cuchullain of 
Muirthemne, by Lapy Grecory; Gods and Fighting Men, by the same ; A Book of 
Images, drawn by W. T. Horton ; Gitanjali, by ‘Tacore ; Gitavali, by the same ; 
Poems and Translations, by J. M. SYNGE ; and others. 

[He has also selected or edited the following :—Sixteen Poems, by William 
Allingham ; The Works of William Blake; The Poems of William Blake ; Some 
Essays and Passages of ohn Eglinton ; Twenty-one Poems of Lionel fohnson ; Samhain ; 
Beltaine (the organ of the Irish Literary Theatre) ; The Arrow ; Poems of Spenser 
(selected) ; Twenty-one Poems by Katherine Tynan ; and various collections of Irish 
poems and tales. 

[He has also contributed poems and articles to the following books among others : 
Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland ; The Book of the Rhymers’ Club ; The Second 
Book of the Rhymers’ Club ; The Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 

_ [The following studies of his work are in the British Museum Catalogue : 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS AND THE IRISH LITERARY REVIVAL. 
By Horatio SHeaFe Krans. Contemporary Men of Letters Series. Heinemann. 1905, 

W. B. YEATS. A Critical Study. By Forrest Rem. Secker. 1915. 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS: THE POET IN CONTEMPORARY 
IRELAND. By J. M. Hong. Dublin and London: Maunsel. 1916. 

THE EARLY POETRY OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. _Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur erlangang der Doktor wiirde der I. Sektion der Hohen Philo- 
sophischen Fakultaét der Universitit Ziirich. Vorgelegt von Patty Gurd, aus 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 1916.] 
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DRAMA 


‘THE SKIN GAME” 
(St. Martin’s Theatre) 


VERY unfortunate title, though one apt to provoke curiosity, 

inadequately labels one of the best modern plays that have appeared in 

London for years. Mr. Galsworthy would, one imagines, find it exceedingly 

difficult to practise his art without preaching, but he keeps the moral in 

its place and does not, for its sake, invent an incredible set of coincidences. 
His view seems to be that there is some good to be said of everyone, and that in a 
hard world, under special tests, one class of society is liable to err in similar directions 
to those commonly ascribed by it to another class. : 

The Hillcrist family have lived in the same house for many generations. They are 
not rich, and they have a feeling for the place and their own tenantry which is the 
natural result of that long tradition. Hornblower is the representative of the other 
class, a man who has got rich quickly, and keenly resents the law (also a natural one) 
which withholds from him all the intangible privileges which are his neighbour’s 
birthright. He wants to be noblesse without fulfilling the obligations of that condition, 
not merely in small and conventional correctitudes, but in the deeper issues which 
he is equally unable to understand. He is a mean-minded fellow outside his family 
circle and ruthlessly selfish even within it : the claims of unimportant people—tenants, 
labourers—must not stand in his way for an instant. He is a business man, and he means 
to get on in a business way. He is furious because the Hillcrists won’t “ know ” him. 

“Tm as good as you are—better ! ”’—and a man who makes that observation never 
is, if only because he is not certain about it. ; 

The Squire, an indulgent and loving father, is whimsically annoyed because his 
daughter Jill has made friends (no more) with Rolf Hornblower, the parvenu’s 
younger son. Hornblower is buying up the land all round the diminished but ancestral 
property ; and, partly because the Hillcrists won’t recognise his existence, threatens to 
ring it about with factory chimneys. He had bought part of the Hillcrist estate on the 
clear understanding that the cottagers should not be disturbed. In the first act we find 
that he has broken his word, for the Jackmans, a labourer and his wife who have lived 
under the same roof ever since they were married thirty years ago, have received 
notice to quit. Their cottage and others are required for Hornblower’s men. They 
come and tell Squire about it, knowing that they will have his sympathy and believing 
him omnipotent to put the matter right. Hornblower arrives and laughs when accused 
of breaking his word. A little thing like that must not stand in the way of Important 
Commercial Enterprise. Of him it is said : ‘‘ Give him an inch and he will take an 
ell ”»—a method which has made names before now in more senses of the word than 
one. Moreover, Hornblower is going to buy a piece of land, originally part of the 
Hillcrist property, facing their windows, upon which he will erect works. He will 
smoke them out. And this amiable captain of industry stumps away, calling off Rolf, 
who is trying to make peace with Jill. ‘A man as has done what I’ve done,” he 
says, “is best judge of right and wrong.” 

The present Naboth, after a visit from Hillcrist’s agent, Dawker, consents to an 
auction of the vineyard ; and Hillcrist runs Hornblower up to an absurd price, only 
desisting because he believes a new and higher bidder to be acting for a neighbouring 
duke. But that is a trick of Hornblower, who bid in person in the earlier stages. In 
the meantime Dawker has discovered something unsavoury about Chloe, Horn- 
blower’s daughter-in-law, and hatches a plot with Mrs. Hillcrist, well knowin that 
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she is less scrupulous than his master. The Squire very reluctantly agrees to Horn- 
blower’s being told. After all, that is a refined form of blackmail. If Hornblower, 
with social and political ambitions, knows the secret and knows that the Hillcrists 
know it, he will necessarily mind his p’s and q’s. He is hardly at all disturbed in his 
mind when he gets a mysterious note from Mrs. Hillcrist asking him to call and see 
her about an important matter concerning his daughter-in-law. He comes to Chloe 
in her room and asks her plainly and with genuine kindness if there is anything she 
would like to tell him. She says “‘ No,” pleads a headache, and will not come down 
to dinner, for she has made an appointment with Dawker, who will come to her 
room by the window. Hornblower goes at last and Dawker comes in. Chloe offers him 
money and more than money to hold his tongue. But he is faithful to his employers, 
though he permits himself the luxury of virtue and admits that he would like to take 
advantage of her, but very kindly will not. Hornblower eventually goes to Mrs. 
Hillcrist, taking Chloe, who, confronted by two witnesses of her sorry past, breaks 
down. Finally trapped, Hornblower consents to sell back the land he has bought, 
Mrs. Hillcrist and Dawker taking their oath not to speak. But Charlie, Chloe’s 
husband, has been suspicious of her, and, guessing that Dawker is implicated, 
threatens him. Dawker loses his temper and breaks his word. Hornblower is con- 
founded and knows that he must leave the neighbourhood. And so the quarrel which 
started with the poor old tenants turned out of their home, sees them forgotten in 
its growing intensity. The trouble, started on the Hillcrists’ side from altruistic 
motives, becomes personal. The passion of hatred is released, leading to dreadful 
cruelty. Hillcrist, asked for a definition of the word “ gentleman,” uses the old “‘ One 
who has a delicate consideration for the feelings of others °—or words of that sense. | 
And we leave him lamenting that their gentility has failed to stand the test of fire. 
He knows perfectly well that it was not a “ gentle ” thing to use a girl’s past misdeeds 
and misfortunes for his own ends, though his imagination was obviously too undeve- 
loped to perceive the whole result of his indirect action. 

Thinking of them calmly, the combined circumstances of the play, though certainly 
possible, must be unlikely to appear, in however distant a parallel, in life : but they 
are much nearer to reality than those arrangements of events usually seen on the 
London stage, and I was extremely sorry at the end that so high a tradition of honour 
should have been brought, by however genuine a provocation, so low. Squire Hillcrist 
is a remarkably complete character—a good type of the sensitive as opposed to the 
bucolic country gentleman. Save for her dignified appearance and quietness, and quite 
apart from her worldly wisdom, Mrs. Hillcrist did not impress me in that way. She 
was just a woman who had married Hillcrist, taking his position : but she was no 
thoroughbred. 

Throughout the acting was admirable. Mr. Athole Stewart was a very welcome 
change from the bluff and hearty stage-squire that we all know, showing just the 
right amount of toleration for the rising generation as exemplified by the slightly 
rebellious but affectionate Jill. Hers is a part which might well fade into insignificance, 
but Miss Meggie Albanesi never allows it to do that. 

Miss Helen Haye as Mrs. Hillcrist had one of the most obvious parts, but she 
never lifted her eyebrows too high in scorn, and her restrained indignation was 
convincing. 

Mr. Edmund Gwenn, as the nouveau riche Hornblower, was excellent : but though 
he never exactly overdid the blustering, he is to be preferred in his quieter moods, 
and whether storming, sneering, or in an oily way trying to patronise, he was beauti- 
fully vulgar. 

Mr. Frederick Cooper, as Rolf, was pleasantly ingenuous and awkward, and the 
over-emphasis in the cut of his clothes made him, though a nice boy, a son of his 
father. 
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Miss Mary Clare’s Chloe was passionate and genuinely moving : but, save when 
she very skilfully brought a little commonness into her voice on certain intense 
occasions, she was a shade too ladylike. Yet her beauty made any classification on 
the ground of what the Italians, happily lacking a word of their own, call snobismo 
almost silly. But that, we know, is not the kind of argument which would appeal to 
Mrs. Hillcrist. 

And then Dawker, the agent, gave Mr. George Elton an opportunity for some 
really fine acting. It was not an obvious part, for Dawker, with his fidelity and 
unscrupulousness, gave many chances for insincerity. It would have been so easy 
to make him worse than he was. In this ‘“ character”? part Mr. Elton was really 
distinguished, whether in the respectful rudeness with which he spoke to his mistress, 
or such little well-thought-out touches as leaning over the back of a desk to sign a 
paper rather than coming to the front of it. His make-up was exemplary. 

The very smallest parts, which can so surely help to spoil a good play, were finished 
little performances in themselves. Mr. Charles Trevor’s furtive walk and Mr. J. H. 
Roberts as the jolly country auctioneer were especially to be noticed. Before starting 
the sale the auctioneer has a word to say about the weather, and he has a personal 
acquaintance with most of the bidders. And all this, together with the jovial evening 
he will spend talking over the sale in the saloon bar, is most cunningly suggested 
by his expression and gesture. Mr. Gerald Wybrow, as the old solicitor, whose only 
duty was to read out the conditions of the sale, won considerable applause for his 
realistic gabble, of which not one single word could be (nor was meant to be) distin- 
guished. Little things like that help very materially to lighten the burden of an audience 
whose not merely easy emotions are touched by the main issue. 


DRAMATIC PUBLICATION 


After a lapse of seven years Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons have reissued Mr. Edward 
Gordon Craig’s Towards a New Theatre (26s.). This is a large volume containing forty 
designs, principally of scenes for plays (not always produced or even existing plays), 
with notes upon them and, in some cases, quotations. Putting aside a good deal of 
rather amusing nonsense, Mr. Craig’s claims have generally deserved much more 
serious attention than they have ever received. An actor-manager (not, as he is careful 
to observe, the late Sir Herbert Tree) politely desired to know what his design for 
Macbeth, Act I., Scene I., was intended to represent. Mr. Craig replied that the 
gaunt pillar which stands in the middle of the design was the stone at Scone, at which 
the Kings of Scotland were crowned. “‘ I am used to this sort of thing,” he says, 
“ and so I am generally ready with a stupid reply to a stupid question.” This question 
certainly was amazingly stupid, for to anyone with an ounce of imagination the design 
is redolent of dreary and desolate horror—a perfect meeting-place for witches. 

There are four designs for great flights of steps, only differing in the light and shade 
upon them, quite simple but deeply suggestive : for Mr. Craig has a finely-developed 
and far more than merely charming sense of the mystery of things, especially 
buildings. This is seen best, perhaps, in the frontispiece, where two vast rectangular 
blocks of stone, with the light behind them, form a scene for Hamlet. There should be 
no steps, no road in any scene, Mr. Craig maintains, that the actors cannot use as such, 
oe they be so small that the eye would not distinguish figures upon them in the 

stance. 

He bitterly complains of the slowness of our comprehension in regard to the 
architecture of a new theatre, as well as in designing scenes. “‘ If only these people 


with thousands of pounds, who do not know what to do with them, would put them 
at the service of Art . . .” 


BOHUN LYNCH 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy is a long-standing tradition ; 

its opening is the occasion for a fashionable social gathering, and the 

newspapers devote twice as much space to reviews of its pictures as they 

give to reviews of the pictures of any other exhibition. The reviews may 

condemn either openly or with faint praise and ambiguous phrasing, but 

they do so at great length. And the length is ultimately traceable to the length of the 

tradition, and to the importance of the social gathering, and to the enormous numbers 

of people who subsequently flock to see the exhibition. And the enormous numbers 

of people flock to see it because of the long reviews in the papers, and so the vicious 
circle continues. 

The exhibition does not deserve all this attention ; it is one of the least important 
held during the year. It seldom contains a single picture which is likely to 
possess any permanent value. The Academy rarely, if ever, discovers of itself any 
new talent ; it is in this respect a parasite on the other exhibiting societies. It sometimes, 
after long hesitation, admits to membership artists of distinction who have made 
their names elsewhere. It omits to invite many others; and others still, even when 
invited, are disinclined to become associated with it after they have spent the best 

_ part of their lives in fighting it. There is not the slightest a priori objection to the 
Academy. When it was first founded in 1768 it undoubtedly included the best painters 
of the day, and several of them are now among the great English painters. The 
plain empirical fact is that it has gradually degenerated : it does not now represent 
the living, the genuine, the honest element in English art, but the decaying, the 
spurious, the meretricious, the commercial. The best that can be said of it is that it 
does maintain a kind of fullness, completeness, and rotundity of sentiment, as it were, 
which for the public has a similar volume, although not a similar quality of appeal 
as the most comprehensive genuine art. The public likes bigness and comprehen- 
siveness, and if it cannot get it in the real thing, it prefers it in counterfeit to something 
more sincere and real, but slighter and less ambitious. 

In many quarters nowadays the Academy exhibits are mainly attacked for their 
unswerving adherence to “ representation.” They are regarded as the outstanding 
instance of the wrong kind of art which deludes us by a powerful round-the-corner 

a “literary ” appeal. I have never quite fathomed the reason why appeal by means of 
fortuitous and local association should be called “ literary.” It has not necessarily 
any connection with literature. But in any event this illegitimate kind of appeal 
is the result not simply of representation, but of a certain kind of representation : 
it is not the inevitable result of all representation. Further, the striking feature of the 

Academy picture—and, to my mind, the present exhibits are no exception—is not the 

photographic or associative character, but the sentiment, or rather the sentimentality. 

It is a fault within the field of art, for art is precisely sentiment ; and sentimentality, 

a reduced to its bare logical form, is the failure or negation of real solid sentiment. 

The sentimental is not something ready-made and independent which can exist 

parallel with the right thing, and only differs from it in the sense that the one wears 
the label “ right ” and the other the label “ wrong” ; if that were the case there 
would be adequate justification for those who contend that it is all a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, quite arbitrary and outside the sphere of truth or, as they put it, of 

“ objectivity.” What is called taste is not such a simple matter as that : it is a compli- 

cated mental process, an imaginative construction which dissolves into a certain 
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form a man’s whole personality and experience. It can fail or succeed, and there 
are degrees of failure and types of success. 

The exhibition contains a fair number of instances of sentimentality in the old 
style, although less than usual, but what is at bottom the same thing is appearing in 
a new form. This form is, I think, on the whole an improvement : it relies less on the 
stimulus of general facts (a church window, a stormy sea, an impressive celebration, 
and so on), and more on the intrinsic descriptiveness of the scene, the richness of 
the colour, the suggestiveness of the lighting, the depth and spaciousness of the 
composition : the sentiment is more inside the picture and less in the reading of the 
catalogue. In short the Academy of Impressionism (and, hush! also of Post- 
Impressionism—see the bright colours) is rapidly displacing the Academy of Romanti- 
cism. But if it is less out of date, it is for that very reason the more intriguing, luring, 
and liable to deceive. 

Take, for instance, (34) The Convalescent, by Sir John Lavery, or (211) Fairus’ 
Daughter, by William Strang, or (561) Oratio Obiqua, by W. Bayes. Regard them not 


as providing mere factual information, but as descriptive or would-be descriptive _ 


poems. They will not stand the test. They are not original, but reminiscent, and in 


combining and externalising these reminiscences they have, so to speak, made them . 


curdle. With the facility acquired of long practice Sir John Lavery describes with 
a few sinuous adjectives the light flowing in upon a sumptuous bedroom and a 
luxurious bed and a convalescing Society lady, surrounded by others equally inane. 
Mr. William Strang’s composition has the outward trappings of pathos, but inside 
there is just the abstract will to conceive a harrowing situation and the total result 
is a bit sickly. Mr. Walter Bayes has vulgarised a subject (the inside of a theatre) 
taken from the art of Mr. Walter Sickert and of the French school. His picture, 
however, would make an interesting poster. 

The above three pictures are a very fair illustration of the way in which the Academy 
imbibes and transforms certain modern influences without undergoing any radical 
change in its character. But they are not instances of the best work in the exhibition ; in 
regard to which the general charge of sentimentality must be severely modified. 'To 
this category belong, in my opinion, Sir William Orpen’s two pictures of the Peace 
Conference (15 and 140), Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s two paintings (103, 325), Mr. George 
Clausen’s landscapes, Mr. Charles Shannon’s portrait, Miriam (61). Judged by 
the highest standards, Sir William Orpen’s Peace Conference pictures fall short, 
but they are extraordinarily able and show considerable audacity and restraint in 
grappling with a very difficult subject. He has not burked his subject, making possibly 
a better picture out of some side-issue ; he has confronted the whole of the subject, 
the characterisation of the statesmen and the situation; and the ultimate failure (as 
I see it) is in the whole and not in any part. Nor is it something peculiar to these 
pictures : it consists in a tendency which pervades the whole of the artist’s work. 
It is an exaggeration of sleekness, of the sentiment of feeling groomed and oiled and 
polished and surrounded with tall mirrors and round mirrors. It is, so to speak, the 
bluff of the top-hat and the patent boots : it betokens an aspiration to proceed swiftly 
and smoothly at all costs, a refusal to look reality directly in the face because reality 
may not always be shining with splashes of light, with clear melting colours, with 
sentiments of businesslike success. Mr. Cameron paints with admirable directness 
and simplicity, but his pictures seem to suffer from a superimposed structure of 
generalised method which inhibits complete, spontaneous expression. Mr. Clausen 
deals always with the same theme; that, of course, is not clearly a defect. So, forinstance, 
did Richard Wilson. But his note rang pure, and Mr. Clausen’s has a flaw. This is 
typified in his figures silhouetted so suggestively against the diffused radiance of 
light bathing the betreed landscapes. ‘These figures are making believe that they 
feel the glamour of the peasants of J. F. Millet, whereas their consciousness is simply 
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filled with the awareness of us the onlookers. Mr. Charles Shannon isa fine scholar, 
but he thrusts his imagination into the recesses of a past which is out of touch even 
with his own life. The aspiration is merely to draw anzemically in the past, whether 
of Titian or of Puvis de Chavannes (also a sentimentalist), forgetting that that past 
when it came into being was the expression of a living voluptuous present. 


The London Group 


English art at the moment appears on the surface to be a maze of warring cliques 
and factions. New groups continually come into being, and no sooner are they under 
way than they bifurcate, forming still further societies. The latest additions have been 
the “ Seven and Six” and Group X. The London Group has more or less estab- 
lished itself. But the older society from which it was a secession, the New English, 
has recently become rejuvenated, and the two societies largely share, if not the same 
members, the same exhibitors, so far as the younger artists are concerned. 

The present London Group Exhibition inevitably challenges comparison with 
the Academy. Whether rightly or not, it is supposed to be a hotbed of that kind of 
art which people will stupidly insist on calling ‘ Futurist.” It is not the name that 
one minds, but the complex of prejudices which seem to have collected round the 
name. These prejudices seem positively to blind the vision, for people will go up 
to the most normal painting, obviously representing something perfectly normal, 
and ask sarcastically whether it is upside-down. In the circumstances it is they who 
are seeing Futuristically and not the artists. 

My difficulty is exactly the opposite. I do not see that there is any fundamental 
difference between the Academy pictures and those in the London Group, and I do 
not mean thereby to condemn either. The principle followed in both cases is the 
same, that of expressing an individual sentiment in the forms and colours of objects 
and persons. It is possible that the standard of success attained in one of these societies 
is lower than that in the other ; that is another matter. But I cannot find any grounds 
for the view that the two sets of pictures must be judged on totally divergent lines. 
Even the old argument regarding tradition will not bear the test of a little cross- 
questioning. Are all the painters of the Academy following the same tradition ? 
No ; some favour Titian, some Velazquez, others the Pre-Raphaelites, others the 
Impressionists, and most show indications of several traditions mingled. Are the 
London Group exhibitors all following the same tradition, or have they blackened 
out the past altogether ? The answer to both questions is in the negative. The sole 
difference in this respect between the Academy and the London Group is that the 
latter recognises the latest French tradition and the Academy still wavers. 

This conclusion cuts both ways. It disallows the stock cant of the Academician 
about revolutionary art, and at the same time it renders suspect the favourite criticism 
of the opposition that the Academy is buried in old traditions. For is there intrinsically 
any special virtue in imitations of Cézanne or Degas which makes ther automatically 
superior to imitations of Velazquez or Raphael? A hundred years hence will the 
minor products of the London Group be valued any higher than those of the Academy ? 
Indeed one can trace a certain Academical prejudice in the “ advanced ”’ schools. 
For they will not admit any art that does not follow superficially their own style. 
In face of such an attitude one is driven to take the matter still further : one can 
trace in the work of individual members of the London Group parallel failings and 
merits to those indicated in that of the Academy exhibitors. Take Mr. Roger Fry’s 
Farmyard and put it beside Mr. Chas. Sims’s Landscape. The suggestion is not made 
in derision of either. Both have a certain charm and delicacy. But I fail to see the 
quintessential peculiarity of the former. Or, again, compare Mr. Allinson’s sweeping 
landscapes with Mr. Cameron’s (they will scarcely stand the comparison), Mr. E. 
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White’s or Mr. Paul Nash’s decorative sketches with those of Mr. Adrian Stokes. 
The analogy cannot be carried too far ; there is undoubtedly a difference in the mentality 
of which they are expressions: the one is that of an older generation, the other of the 
younger. But there was a time when Messrs. Cameron, Clausen, Stokes, Sims, etc., 
were completely modern, and there will come a time when the London Group will 
be passé and will not respond to the most contemporary impulses and exigencies. | 

The great superiority of societies like the London Group and the New English 
over the Academy and its like is that there is a far greater chance of their appreciating 
and admitting the original and the good. They are the pioneers in this respect, and 
the Academy follows far too discreetly in their wake. The New English, for instance, 
has introduced Wilson Steer, Augustus John, Henry Lamb, and Stanley Spencer, 
the London Group Duncan Grant and Mark Gertler. 

It will, of course, be contended that it is merely my private opinion that these 
are among the most original artists whom we possess. And it will be deplored that we 
no longer have nowadays any objective (sic) standards by which we can judge according 
to the penny-in-the-slot method. But it was the private opinion of the parties employ- 
ing such standards that they were the correct ones, and analysis invariably shows 
that all such so-called objective paraphernalia presuppose the judgments which they 
are attempting to create, being simply hypostatisations of them. The latest effort 
in this direction is an application to art of the psycho-analytic differentiation between 
introversion and extroversion. The actual process followed is as follows : You first 
judge by ordinary esthetic perception that a picture is good and then find out whether 
it is a case of introversion or extroversion. 

No; it is not a question whether it is my personal opinion or yours : but which 
is right ? 


THE EDUCATION OF TASTE 


Since the Armistice there has been a great deal of activity in the way of organising 
or discussing the organisation of art of all kinds, with a view to improving the general 
standard and bringing the artist and the public into closer touch with one another 
for their mutual benefit. Several societies have been formed, such as “ The League 
of Arts,” “The Drama League,” “The Arts League of Service,” with ambitious 
programmes and lofty ideals. These societies have now been in existence for more 
than a year, and it would be interesting to know how far their programmes have been 
modified and what results have been achieved. The most responsive to such 
_ instruction are clearly not the old and the middle-aged, but the young. If we cannot 
alter the present we may influence alterations in the future. The Arts League of 
Service has appreciated this fact and has found at least one excellent lecturer, Miss 
Margaret A. Bully, with an admirable system. 

The essence of this system is comparison. On to a screen photographs are thrown 
of, say, a “ real” lion and an Assyrian sculptured lion, and the audience of children 
are invited to discuss their likes and dislikes freely. The lecturer supplies information 
and indicates her own point of view without attempting to impose it by rote. I have 
attended a specimen lecture, and I was fascinated by the comparative photographs. 
They were so completely convincing. 

Miss Bully has a fineselection of plates, and her lectures cover a wide range, extending 
from Paleolithic to Gothic art. I cannot altogether agree with her critical theory : 
she stresses too much the decorative and formal aspect, and only allows the human 
significance as an “‘ overtone.” But I suspect that she herself is dissatisfied with this 
pas me seenresve parallelism and is searching for some closer organic connection 

etween the two. And that is about the best that can be said for most of us. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ADAME PAVLOVA’S season of ballet at Drury Lane has been a very 

disappointing affair. Ten years ago or more, when the Russian Ballet 

was a novelty in Western Europe, it would have been thought marvellous. 

We were just ready at that moment for a reaction to the type of ballet 

which delighted our grandfathers. We are no less ready to admire it 
now, but our critical standards have become more severe, and we have got into the 
habit of expecting formal dancing to show itself the basis of an art which can be 
continuously developed. Madame Pavlova herself is as accomplished as ever. Some 
of her solo dances are supremely beautiful things. In these she remains the complete 
mistress of her own style. But for a whole evening’s entertainment one requires 
something more. She has produced a large number of different ballets in what set 
out to be very different styles, but after one has watched a few of them they become 
terribly monotonous. She changes her costume but not her steps, and whether she 
wears a short skirt, a long skirt, or no skirt at all, her movements and attitudes are 
almost always the same. Her accessories are sumptuous, but hardly ever succeed in 
disguising the dullness of the entertainment. Her favourite composer of music seems 
to be Drigo, an Italian who settled in Russia and turned out ballets by the yard. His 
music is extremely fluent and always utterly commonplace. When she interprets the 
classics the improvement amounts to very little. The second act of Gluck’s Orpheus 
might have afforded her opportunities for a scene of real beauty, but she made it 
no less commonplace than the rest. Her conductor, M. Theodore Stier, is quite an 
efficient sort of Kapellmeister, but evidently does not understand the idiom of Gluck’s 
music. For the production of La Peri, by Paul Dukas, we can be sincerely grateful. 
Here, at any rate, was modern music of real skill and originality, if the audience had 
allowed one to listen to it. But artists, on the whole, deserve the audiences they get. 
Madame Pavlova seems to fill her house pretty well, but the noise of conversation 
is even louder and more continuous than at Covent Garden. ‘The most striking thing 
about La Peri was the brilliant and boldly-conceived fanfare of brass instruments 
which is played before the curtain rises. It was very clumsily executed, but there was 
at least no difficulty in hearing it. The most popular item of her repertoire is a Gavotte, 
the music of which is only fit for a suburban tea-shop. It is the sort of stuff which sets 
the audience beating time with their feet at once. 

The design both of the dances and of the decorations is on much the same level 
as Signor Drigo’s music. Any producer of a revue would look out for something a 
little more original in movement and grouping. The costumes and scenery are to a 
large extent the work of M. Stowitts, one of the dancers. He appears to be an admirer 
of Bakst, but Bakst at his worst never achieved such masterpieces of garish ostenta- 
tion. There is, however, one ballet which is of a different calibre—Flora’s Awakening. 
On the programme were printed the words : “‘ Scenery and costumes by Rottenstein.” 
As the lights gradually went up and the stage filled with dancers a strangely familiar 
picture appeared, and the emergence of a tree with branches like a figure 3 laid on 
its face showed that the original designer had been none other than Mr. Albert 
Rutherston. The execution of the scenery and dresses did not appear to have been 
very happily carried out, but the show served at least to bring back to memory some 
designs reproduced in the second number of The Chapbook, as well as Mr. Barker’s 
production of The Winter’s Tale. The audience seemed to think the costumes rather 


odd, and greeted them with giggles. - 
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Raquel Meller 


In the middle of the Hippodrome revue there appears a singer who contrasts very 
strangely with her environment, both by language, by appearance, and by her mes 
of expression. Madame Raquel Meller is a famous singer in Spain, but few people 
in this country had ever heard her name. She sings and acts little songs which illus- 
trate the life of humble Spanish people. A bullfighter has fallen in love with a girl. 
He spreads his cloak for her to tread upon, cuts out the piece on which her foot has 
rested and wears it nigh to his heart. She goes to the bull-ring and sees him fall 
mortally wounded : sees him pull out the piece of cloth, press it to his lips and die. 
It is all set to a perfectly commonplace little Spanish tune, of no more musical value 
than La Maxixe ; such charm as it has depends merely on the fact that its banality 
is the banality of a foreign country. It ought to be accompanied, one imagines, on the 
guitar jrather than by the Hippodrome orchestra. Madame Meller has a small but 
pleasing voice. She sings without effort—it is more talking than singing ; if she dances, 
it is only a few steps. The whole thing is extremely slight, but with the tiniest touches 
she manages to bring the whole scene before you with a vivid sense of tragedy. As 
the man dies and the song ends, she steps backwards, covers her face with her hands 
and pushes them upwards till they reveal the whole forehead with an expression of 
horror that is all the more poignant because she only allows it to be seen for an instant. 
It disappears in a flash, but you can never forget it. Pathos and simplicity seem to 
be her favourite genre. Her music is trivial, but so trivial that one hardly notices its 
triviality. Whatever she wishes to express she expresses with the smallest possible 
means, the faintest change of voice, the minutest movement of the arms or shoulders, 
the merest glance of the eyes. The Hippodrome is too large a building for so intimate 
an art. Its management is indeed to be congratulated on having secured so exquisite 
an artist ; but it is to be hoped that we may some day have the chance of seeing her 
in more appropriate surroundings. 


The British Music Society 


After labouring patiently in comparative obscurity for a year and more, the British 
Music Society made a public appearance last month on a large scale with a Congress 
and a series of concerts. The concerts were never intended to be its principal form of 
activity ; the object of the festival was not to give performances of music, but to 
discuss methods of co-ordination and organisation. The Society has begun admirably 
by publishing a year-book containing a list of modern British composers with their 
compositions. They fill about 250 closely-printed pages, although church music, musical 
comedies, dance music, and light ballads are not included in the list. As a matter of 
fact, a good many items have crept in which might reasonably have been classified 
under those heads. The book has been criticised in some quarters as a waste of paper 
and ink on account of the large amount of rubbish which is recorded in it, but it is 
obvious that anything like a select catalogue would have been impossible and, even 
if possible, practically useless. As a directory the catalogue will undoubtedly prove 
extremely useful. It even goes so far as to include unpublished compositions, when- 
ever the composers have sent them in. There may be plenty of cases in which such 
entries are merely ridiculous and can serve only to gratify the vanity of some obscure 
composer ; but even our best composers have several unpublished works to their 
names. It is only in a few cases that string quartets, for instance, get printed ; the 
number of quartet players is really not large enough to make it worth a publisher’s 
while to print works which may perhaps obtain a dozen public performances in the 
year in the whole country, generally by the same group of players. What applies to 
quartets obviously applies with still more force to orchestral works on a large scale. 
But it is convenient to know that these works exist and that the composer has an 
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address from which information about them may be obtained. The Society hopes 
eventually to compile a manuscript catalogue for consultation at its office giving all 
possible details, such as the number of instruments and the length of time required 
for the performance of any given work. To print such information in the year-book 
would have swelled it to double the size. A catalogue of old English music has also 
been considered. Whether the Society continues its activities in these directions is 
_ merely a matter of expense. The most encouraging thing about the Society’s develop- 
ment has been the enthusiastic support which it has received in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Huddersfield, and other provincial centres great and small. It may hold its congresses 
in London, but its real work will of necessity be, in the main, provincial. In London 
music is for the most part professional, supported by a population which is fluctuating. 
In the provinces it is important that music should be developed on the basis of local 
resources. There must inevitably be far more co-operation between professionals and 
amateurs. Such co-operation is artistically beneficial to both parties ; it is also well 
adapted to the temperament of this country, where there are many amateurs whose 
standard of music is higher than that of the average professional, and where there is 
a growing feeling in professional circles that a musician ought to be a man of general 
culture. The British Music Society desires to encourage the performance of music 
by British composers, but it is far from preaching the doctrine that whatever music 
is of British origin is necessarily great music. It regards the words “ British music ” 
as covering not merely the written and printed works of native composers but the 
whole musical life and culture of the country. How much an organisation of this 
kind is needed may be judged from the subjects which were discussed at last month’s 
meetings—discussions which would be going on still if the chairman had allowed 
everyone to say all he desired. The first discussion was on the desirability of adopting 
a world standard of pitch ; after that municipalisation of music was considered, music 
in schools, the formation of musical libraries, the relations of publishers and com- 
posers, the technical training of music-engravers, and various other problems of 
musical life which are very seldom thrashed out and brought to the notice of the 


musical world in general. 


Concerts 


The most important musical event of the last month has been the visit of the 
Bohemian Czech Quartet. We have some very good quartets of our own in England, 
but the Bohemians set a standard which is very much higher. Their most 
obvious characteristic is their rhythmical energy, which is peculiarly appropriate to 
the music of their own country. But as one listens to them in music of various styles 
and periods one realises that they have deeper qualities than mere animation and 
verve. They are all players of outstanding merit ; in addition to their exceptional 
ensemble, they have a wonderful subtlety of interpretation. By far the most interesting 
episode of their five concerts was their performance of Elgar’s Quartet in E minor. 
It has been played several times since its first appearance last year, but it has never 
been played with more poetry than by the Bohemians on May 12th. ‘They rehearsed 
it under the composer’s own direction, and it is said that he expressed himself highly 
gratified by their performance. It certainly was a remarkable revelation of its beauties. 
Elgar’s scores are always thickly covered with directions indicating minute changes 
of tempo and other nuances which most players and conductors find curiously trouble- 
some. If the significance of such nuances does not present itself at once to their minds, 
their honest efforts to reach it only result in a rather laboured and distorted rendering 
which is no better than a plain straightforward one in which the nuances are to some 
extent ignored. The Bohemian players entered into the spirit of the Quartet with very 
sympathetic insight. Their performance was in some ways startling—one could hardly 
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believe that Elgar had written such impulsive and passionate music. In the slow 
movement there was perhaps a little too much passion. It is the best movement of 
the Quartet and certainly the most intimately characteristic of Elgar. It is long, but 
not tedious, and full of a certain ‘‘ Sabbath calm” which perhaps only English 
players could properly appreciate. The first and last movement certainly gained 
enormously in the hands of the Bohemians, who were resolved never to let the music 
sound for a moment conventional or academic. . 

The Bohemians also introduced a new Quintet by Mr. Arnold Bax, in which the 
pianoforte part was played by Miss Fanny Davies. At a first hearing what strikes one 
most about the Quintet is its extreme length. Mr. Bax has always suffered from too 
great a fertility of invention. To eliminate or compress is wholly foreign to his tem- 
perament. The Quintet contains much that is beautiful and poetical in a very high 
degree. The composer seems often to have been undecided as to what he wished to 
effect. There are moments when he appears to be aiming at “ atmosphere ” and 
nothing else ; then he sheers off and gives us music which must be understood in 
quite a different way. There is not the least reason why a chamber work should not 
be ‘‘ atmospheric ” if the composer can succeed in making it so—Mr. Goossens’ 
little sketch By the Tarn achieves it with extraordinary charm. But that is a matter 
of a few minutes, whereas Mr. Bax’s Quintet lasts about an hour. Mr. Bax is a remark- 
ably skilful pianist, and is therefore easily tempted to imagine that whatever his own 
ten fingers can compass must be perfectly intelligible to an audience. There is a classical 
reply to the imperial criticism, “Too many notes, my dear Mozart!” But when 
Moaart is at his thickest (and Mozart can be very thick indeed) one is always convinced 
that he really could not have done with a note less. Mr. Bax has never convinced me 
of that, and the more I hear of his music (although it invariably gives me pleasure) the 
more uncomfortably I am forced to admit the truth of a French friend’s criticism : 
“Your English composers do not know what the word style means.” 


The Glastonbury Players at the ‘‘ Old Vic.” 


By an accidental error I implied, in writing of the Glastonbury Players, that their 
season at the “ Old Vic.” would have already begun by May ist. The actual dates 
are May 31st to June gth, during which three cycles will be given, each consisting of 
(1) The Immortal Hour (Rutland Boughton), (2) Venus and Adonis (John Blow), and 
3) Choral Ballets and Dances (Byrd, Purcell, Ethel Smyth, Napier Miles, and 
utland Boughton). 


EDWARD J, DENT 
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LEDA. By Axpovs Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 5s. net 


Many of the poems in this book are reprinted from Mr. Huxley’s previous volumes. 
He has had the good sense to suppress the love-song of Priapus, but the poem on 
Verrey’s remains, and a part of that on Frascati’s, where he notices the smell of 
kidney-pie. ‘Two things are significant : the deletions and the new poem Leda. The 
deletions give one the notion that Mr. Huxley has got past his first youth, and Leda 
that he is getting into his second. In this age it is a common thing for a young man, 
proud of intellectual freedom and anxious to show his elders that there is nothing 
horrid in the world that he doesn’t see, to begin by writing poems which offend the 
olfactory and other senses. Rupert Brooke began precisely as Mr. Huxley began : 
he went as far as he could (decently) and showed love competing with the retchings 
of sea-sickness. ‘The second-rate stay in that frame of mind and course of art. They 
go on trying to be shocking until they tire of being ignored. But writers of real genius 
learn in time that everybody knows quite as much about eructations, excrements, 
bad smells, and base desires as they do: and that people read poetry for the sake of 
beauty and for an appeal to the highest of appreciation and aspiration that is in them. 
“TI will be horrid for a change,” sounds startling ; but we are bored by it. “ I won’t 
be musical,” sounds defiant ; but we happen to want music. In Leda, the only one 
of Mr. Huxley’s poems that we shall quote, we see some sign that one of the most 
gifted of the younger generation of writers is escaping from his early, almost charming 


delusions. He is beginning to realise that the highest art expresses genuine emotions 


in a manner which communicates to the reader the feeling of contact with beauty and 
the human heart. 

He has not yet quite shaken the dust (or perhaps he would prefer the word “‘ dung ”’) 
off his feet. His theme is the courtship of Leda by Jove; Jove, if looked at with a 
critical and anthropomorphic eye, is a gross person ; some play must be made with 
the smell of his sweat, and, when he surveyed the world, there was an obvious oppor- 
tunity in the “‘ dugs”’ of the dancing negresses in Africa. It is also significant that, 
escaping for the first time into classical myth, the poet of Frascati’s should have been 
drawn first to represent the story of the lust of a gross sensual god for a bride and 
the amour of a bride and a bird. Nevertheless the escape has happened. It may 
well be objected that Mr. Huxley is not yet quite at his ease in metre. His overlaps 
are awkward, and he forces sometimes his rhymes. It is a little disconcerting to 


swallow first : 
stole 


His darling mirror from the sun through whole 
Rapturous hours of gazing ; 


and then 
Gods, men, earth, heaven, the whole 


Vast universe, 


and one frequently feels that one is reading an imitation of early Keats. Nevertheless, 

taken as a ‘‘ whole,”’ the poem shows a great advance in technique and a new pre- 

occupation with beauty and truth—truth of all sorts, and not merely of one sort. 

The bathing scene is charming ; Jove’s survey of the world is impressive ; and the 
. 2H 
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battle between the eagle and the swan (Jove) is painted with the clarity and vigour 
of a Renaissance picture : 

Long he lay, 
Becalmed upon that tideless sea of light, 
While the great swan with slow and creaking flight 
Went slanting down towards safety, where the stream 
Shines through the trees below, with glance and gleam 
Of blue aerial eyes that seem to give 
Sense to the sightless earth and make it live. 
The ponderous wings beat on and no pursuit : 
Stiff as the painted kite that guards the fruit, 
Afloat o’er orchards ripe, the eagle yet 
Hung as at anchor, seeming to forget 
His uncaught prey, his rage unsatisfied. 
Still, quiet, dead . . . and then the quickest-eyed 
Had lost him. Like a star unsphered, a stone 
Dropped from the vault of heaven, a javelin thrown, 
He swooped upon his prey. Down, down he came 
And through his plumes with a noise of wind-blown flame 
Loud roared the air. From Leda’s lips a cry 
Broke, and she hid her face—she could not see him die, 
Her lovely, hapless swan. 


Leda, in spite of its awkwardnesses and its merely intermittent power of moving the 
reader, is technically far ahead of anything Mr. Huxley has previously done ; and it 
is pictorially as strong as it is emotionally weak. It is, all cavils apart, a remarkable 
work for a young man ; and its greatest value lies in the indication it gives that Mr 
Huxley’s next poem may be twice as good 


VALOUR AND VISION. Poems of the War. Arranged and edited by 
JacqueLIneE T. TRotrer. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


We may say quite briefly that this is by far the best of all the war anthologies we 
have seen. Of those which were made during the war most were full of journalistic 
jingles, and none, in the nature of the case, could cover the whole ground. Of those 
published since we have seen none which was not half full of rubbish. Possibly no 
anthology can strike everybody as perfect, and we see faults in Miss Trotter’s. 
Poets and poems are omitted which she could not fail to like if she knew them, 
and she admits (the sea is responsible for most of these) a few very weak ballads 
just up to newspaper level. But three-quarters of her pages contain very good 
poetry, and the notable omissions are not numerous. She has been at pains to 
collect the best, not the most immediately sensational or surprising. Her scheme 
of arrangement—a chronological one reflecting the changing phases and moods of 
those four years—is admirable. Every campaign has its celebrants; but the noticeable 
thing about the work of men on active service (who contribute a large proportion 
of the poems) is that it so often finds the war merely a point of departure. Faced 
with death and the loss of all things loved, courage became strong, meditation simple 
and profound, love deeper, and the objects of love were almost always the home 
country and the details of her landscape, never fully realised until they were 
menaced and beyond the horizon, perhaps for ever. The more imaginative of the 
poets at home went through a similar experience. To compensate for her omission 
of a few poems like Mr. Masefield’s August, 1914, Miss Trotter has discovered 
several good but little-known poems, including a fine description of a flight by the 
late Jeffery E. Day. We recommend this book to our readers without qualification. 
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THE WELL OF BEING. Poems, By HERBERT JONES. The Bodley Head. 5s. 


This volume consists of autobiographically written poems, chiefly of a courtship, 
which is touched on lightly and even superficially, as if the author feared to desecrate 
his love by intimacy with the reader. This sort of modesty is worthy of all respect. 
The first half of the book consists of sonnets, pleasantly varied, and not in the usually 
tedious and artificial form of a sequence. But the sonnet is a verse-form which (if one 
may dogmatise at all about verse-forms) must be packed—whether with fantasy or 
with emotional or intellectual matter—but packed, otherwise its strict discipline is 
the harnessing of a butterfly. This inadequacy of matter, noticeable in many of Mr. 
Jones’s sonnets, does not mar the second half of the book. This is an autobiographical 
narrative of the author’s courtship. The metre is a good flowing one for the subject ; 
the author’s touch is light, his language natural, and decorated as little as may be. 

These lines, for instance, describe the lovers’ meeting after long absence, and before 
the word love has been mentioned between them : 


That meeting was a thing which must escape 
Any description—just as then we found 

No speech to render in accepted shape 

What we half told each other in the sound 
Of warm and happy laughter ; in the light 
Which filled our eyes (filled hers in any case, 
And likely mine as well) ; as if the sight 

Of one another standing face to face 

Brought suddenly a sense of sweet confusion, 
Because the only things which we could say 
(Politely innocent of all allusion 

To what we felt) sounded so far away 

From all reality, and so absurd, 

So funny, so inadequate, so flat 

That we could only smile between each word, 
And laugh, and blush, and let it go at that. 


One might call this language bald, were it not that it is a true reflection of the 
simple straightforwardness of the author’s treatment of the whole subject. 
The reader will like or dislike the poem according as he is attracted or repelled by 


this quality. 
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NOVELS 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL. By Knur Hamsun. Gyldendal. 9s. 

ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE. By Lzo Suestov. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THE WINNING CLUE. By James Hay, Jun. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 
SIDE ISSUES. By Jerrery E. Jerrery. Leonard Parsons. 6s. 

PASSION. By SHaw Desmonp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN BULL JUNIOR. By F. Wren Cuitp. Methuen. 7s. 

THE LONELY HOUSE. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpgs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN. By Freperick Watson. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
THE SILVER WHISTLE. By Mary Cietanp. Heath Cranton. 6s. 

THE VOICE. Anon. Hodder, & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

YOUNG HEARTS. By J. E. Buckrose. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Letter to a French Lady of Letters, with a Box of Novels : 


You ask me what novels have been published recently in London, what they are 
about, what they are like, and whether any of them could be translated into French. 
I will do my best to give you the bilan of the month. Before I start talking about 
the novels, there are two books, both of which are translations, one of which is a novel 
outside the general category : Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil and All Things are 
Possible, by Shestov, which is not a novel at all, but a book of conversational philosophic 
speculation. 

Knut Hamsun is like Professor Dingo (you, student of Dickens as you are, will 
remember Mrs. Bayham Badger’s second husband in Bleak House), a man of European 
reputation, so I need not dwell upon his book, which deals, like Zola’s La Terre, with 
the soil. Shestov’s All Things are Possible is a typical, a very typical slice of Russian 
intellectual conversation. It is natural, suggestive, and at the base of it there are the 
two words, Pourquoi pas ? Shestov is always ready credere quia absurdum. “ The only 
way,” he says, “to guard against positivism—granting, of course, that positivism 
no longer attracts your sympathies—is to cease to fear any absurdities, whether 


rational or metaphysical, and systematically to reject all the services of reason.” 
Here is another sample of his thought : 


A certain naturalist made the following experiment : A glass jar was divided into two 
halves by a perfectly transparent glass partition. On the one side of the partition he placed 
a pike, on the other a number of small fishes such as form the prey of the pike. The pike 
did not notice the partition, and hurled itself on its prey, with, of course, the result only 
of a bruised nose. . . . At last seeing its efforts ended so painfully, the pike abandoned 


the hunt, so that in a few days, when the partition had been removed, it continued to swim — 
- Does not the same, 


about among the small fry without daring to attack them. . . 
happen with us? Perhaps the limits between “ this world” and “the other world * 
are also essentially of an experimental origin, neither rooted in the nature of things, 
as was thought before Kant, or in the nature of our reason, as was thought after Kant. 
Now for the novels : but before beginning I should like to impress on you that 
nearly all current criticism of novels (including mine) is unfair. Novels are written 


for the novel-reading public. Most people who write reviews of novels belong to the 


category of people who only read novels when they are either very good or very bad. 


The novel-reading public read novels because they are novels. They can read any 
novel, especially those—and these constitute the great majority—which are neither 
very good nor very bad Vp 
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' oe aie one =e ee If I do not belong to the class of novel-readers, 
: g 1€ Class OI detective-story readers. I can read any detective story, 

owever bad. This one, The Winning Clue, by James Hay, jun., is, I think, a very 
good one. Your suspense continues until the final page of the book. The author 
goes perilously near cheating you, but the story is none the less good for that, and all 
is fair in a detective story. 

Side Issues, by Jeffery E. Jeffery, is a book of short stories. They deal with the 
later phase of the war, and still more with the post-war atmosphere, impressions and 
sensations. ‘hey are the fruit of bitter reflection. The author is still too near his 
own bitterness to work with the perfect freedom of the artist. That is to say, he 
succeeds in being interesting, but he does not succeed in making a real work of art. 
He has not reached that tranquillity in which remembered emotion flowers into 
works of art. One feels he is working off his bitterness with these stories, that having 
written the stories the bitterness will vanish ; he is not looking calmly back on it 
and using it as an instrument with the firm application of the completely self-controlled 
artist. Take his story, Dam’ Good Fellows. It is a post-war story. An intelligent young 
man has exchanged his temporary commission at the end of the war for a regular 
commission in the Army. He is keen on his profession. He wants to be a soldier. 
He is young, intelligent, thoughtful, and efficient. 

He finds when he enters the regiment that the war has changed nothing. All that 
matters is whether you are a ‘‘ dam’ good fellow ” or not; nearly all conversation 
but shop is tabooed. All oS es with modern ideas and liberal aspirations are 
anathema. He finally loses his temper in the mess when a strike is being discussed, 
and sends in his resignation in disgust. The author has aimed at artistic impartiality ; 
he has tried to be fair. But he has not quite succeeded in building the little ironic 
tragedy of everyday life which you feel was his aim. One cannot help feeling that it 
is a little bit unreasonable of the young man to expect a mess to sympathise with 
the ideals of the Labour Party ; and when the Colonel says to him, “To start with, 
an officer is not supposed to have any politics at all. And if he has, he’s got to keep 
them to himself,’ one cannot help thinking that the Colonel is a sensible man. If 
‘you are interested in political propaganda the Army is not the right milieu for you. 
And as the young man leaves the Army no very great harm is done. But, of course, 
what the author means to point out is that the tragedy is not the young man’s fate, 
but lies in the fact that the Army should still be in the same old ruts. ‘That may be 
tragic, but it is not surprising, and the only remedy is a radical change in human 
nature, and a surgical operation on that particular part of original sin. What I think 
an artist would have done, a great artist, say, Maupassant or Chekhov, would have 
been to have shown the young man staying on in his regiment and gradually having 
his ideals and originality rubbed away. In this story the young man feels that this 
will happen, and leaves the Army to avoid the process. The moral of the story is 
thereby pointed, but the story as a story suffers. The book is well worth reading as 
an example of the feelings inspired in the young by the war and after, especially 


after. |, 


Passion, a‘‘ human story,” is by Shaw Desmond, and one does not need this name 
to tell one the book is by an Irishman. You feel at once you are in a different world 
of feeling and ideas. The hero’s childhood and boyhood at an English school are 
described. He is sent away from the school for trying to kill a boy who maltreated 
him. He then enters a business firm in London. The rest of the book is the story 
of his life and gradual rise and success in this firm, which is controlled by a sort of 
business superman, ruthless and unscrupulous, who tries to get the control of the 
whole world by getting the control of copper. The hero, just as he has achieved the 
makings of substantial success, gives up business altogether and leaves finance for 
literature (and love and marriage’. Whether the author’s picture of a modern business 
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superman and his methods and ways is true to life or not I have no notion, but it 
reads true, and the minor characters are drawn vividly ; but the real interest of the 
book lies in the psychology of the hero and in the light that the author consciously 
or unconsciously throws on the Irish character. 

John Bull Junior, by F. Wren Child, is a book of school life. It is not a book of 
propaganda. There is no underlying theory or thesis in it. It is a picture of school meurs 
at a public school, not one of the very large schools such as Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
or Rugby; and the boys seem in this book far less grown up and precocious than 
the boys portrayed in recent novels dealing with school life, such as Mr. Waugh’s 
Loom of Youth and Mr. Lunn’s Harrovians. They are much more boyish ; that is 
to say much more childish. They do not discuss Swinburne and Bernard Shaw, 
and they are none the worse for that. Instead they organise a society for investigating 
the mystery surrounding one of the masters which is called “‘ ‘The Lynx-eyed League. 
It is formally instituted by its three members joining hands and repeating in sepulchral 
tones : ‘“‘ We do solemnly swear to always be true to our sacred trust, and die before 
we'd betray a brother—Amen.” 

Here is a little bit of the dialogue : 


“I suppose,” continued Catwood, “ you don’t want to buy a model engine ?’ 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Nor a good stamp collection ?’ 

“I don’t collect.” 

“€ What about a paint-box with four paints missing and one brush left ? ” 

“I don’t paint.” 

“‘ Neither do I,” said Catwood, with much geniality. “‘ Can I sell you two pots of 
jam?” 


Mr. Kiddle, whose mystery is investigated by the Lynx-eyed League, is a well- 
drawn, pathetic figure with a touch of Dickens in his composition, and the Head 
Master is a less exaggerated example (but not so amusing a person) of the type of 
head master drawn in Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ Human Boy. 

When one sits down to read The Lonely House, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, one has 
the thoroughly satisfactory certainty that the author is out to make our flesh creep, 
and she does. ‘The book is built almost exactly on the same lines as The Chink in the 
Armour. 'The lonely house is in the environs of Monte Carlo, and thither the unsus- 
pecting heroine (Mrs. Belloc Lowndes should make her heroines a trifle more 
suspicious ; they always take such very queer circumstances for granted) comes to 
stay with a kind of aunt, who makes her living by enticing rich guests, drugging 
them, murdering them, and getting rid of the corpses on a convenient trolley. 

Of course we know exactly what is going to happen from the first page, but that 
by no means diminishes the thrills ; on the contrary, it increases their intensity, and 
when the Countess (an admirably-drawn Pilates) remarks that the rich Canadian 
will want a good dinner before his long journey, we know, and we shudder at the 
knowledge, that it his last journey. 

Pandora’s Young Men, by Frederick Watson, is a witty book. It is full of delightfully 
sketched characters and deliciously absurd dialogue. Here is the description of the 
beginning of a dinner-party at Lady Pennington’s country house. Lady Pennington 
is the mother of the irresponsible and ultra-modern Pandora: 


It was to be expected that the Vicar would challenge Colonel Streeten. He made opening 
play with Sussex, a safe and fruitful subject, one would hazard, in a house of smuggler 
traditions. At which Lady Pennington, breathing vague unrest with the ebb and flow of a 
large rope of pearls upon her bosom, brightened as the sun gleams forth before it is 
obscured by overwhelming clouds, and said as though with finality, “ Belloc—yes— 
The Four fust Men... .” . 
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After that we feel we know all about Lady Pennington. It occurs to me now, 
supposing this book were to be translated into French, and you are in search of 
English novels to translate, the nuance of that last sentence on which its whole point 
and the whole character of Lady Pennington depend would be unintelligible to the 
French public. 

_its equivalent would be a conversation about Brittany, and a French Lady Pen- 
mington saying : “‘ Marcel Prevost—yes—Du coté de chez Swann.” 

The description of the routine in the Ministry of Recreation is inimitable, especially 
when the file dealing with Lady Boulter’s scheme for providing domestic servants 
with elevating and steadying influences swells to such proportions that the messengers 
Stagger under it. It is so rare in these days to come across a book in which anybody 
makes a joke that one is doubly thankful to Mr. Watson for having written a worthy 
successor to his extremely amusing first book, The Humphries Touch. 

The Silver Whistle, by Mary Cleland, is a love story told in letters. The heroine 
corresponds with a stranger, who turns out to be the laird of a neighbouring castle. 
The story begins in 1913 and ends in 1918. People in this kind of would-be-lifelike 
novel always seem to me to talk about books in exactly the same way. The Scotch 
laird before his identity is revealed writes to the heroine like this : 


I send you a parcel of books. I have the idea that Browning will appeal strongly to 
you ; the lyrical poems will charm, I think, and the hard parts will, at the least, give you 
something to bite upon. Pickwick goes with no comments ; it is the nature of a test. , 


If I came across this sentence away from its context I should immediately infer 

(a) That this was written by a woman. 

(6) That it was taken from a work of fiction in which the hero was writing to the 
heroine. 

“ Everyone knows Elizabeth and her German Garden and so on, and pretends to 
think them a great deal funnier than they are,” one of the characters remarks. The 
Silver Whistle has some kind of family likeness to the Elizabeth books, but I am afraid 
nobody will pretend to think it funnier than it is. 

The Voice, published anonymously, is about a mine-owner, a hard-headed and 
hard-hearted man of business who is shipwrecked on a desert island, remains there 
for several years, and comes across a Bible. 

“I read the Bible as an ordinary book,” said the advanced Undergraduate to 
Dr. Jowett, when the latter was Master of Balliol. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Jones,” answered 
the Master, ‘“‘ you must find it a very extraordinary book.” The hero of the Voice, 
Paul Pardoe, finds it a very extraordinary book. It entirely changes his point of view. 
He is in fact converted. And when he is picked up by a passing ship and returns to 
England he goes back to his mine, /a Bible a la main, and tries to work it and every- 
thing else according to the principles he found in the Bible. The book tells how he 
fares with his experiment. It is written with obvious sincerity and a certain 
vigour. 

Veuné Hearts, by J. E. Buckrose, is a rural story, and should only be attempted by 


the true novel-reader. Among the race of born and true novel-readers I should imagine 


it might be very popular. And I feel it is rather a compliment than the reverse to say 
that I could not get beyond the third chapter. 

To sum up the month’s bilan: Two exciting books, one a murder, the other a 
detective story ; one good straightforward school story ; a witty, cultivated, original, 
farcical étude de meeurs (Pandora’s Young Men) ; an ambitious and interesting effort at 
psychology (Passion); a well-written and readable book of short stories (Side Issues) ; _ 
and two interesting translations. The translations, I am sorry to say, are on a different 
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plane from the English books. As for what could be translated into French, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’ book, The Lonely House, would be readable in any language. 
Pandora’s Young Men would lose its point in translation, and would demand a 
special knowledge of English life and conditions. 
But here, as in everything else, many are called, few are chosen. 
I am your obedient servant, 


IMPERTINAX 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. Third edition. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘T wrote this book when very young . . . it was finished before I was 


twenty-two,” says the author in her “ foreword ” to the present edition. A personal 
note added to this foreword tells us that ‘“‘ Ashford Owen” was Anne Charlotte Ogle, 
who was born in 1832 and died, unmarried, in 1918; and her sister claims 
with natural pride that A Lost Love, warmly welcomed by George Venables, Sir 
Henry Taylor, Lecky, Henry Reeve, and other eminences, “ took its place at once 
as almost a classic”; that it was translated into French for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; and that it brought the names of Swinburne and Browning into the list 
of the young girl’s personal friends. She took her place, we are told, among the 
Immortals. Miss Ogle’s own preface shows that she won also the Carlyles and the 
Thackerays by her gentle knock at Fame’s door. 

Pleasant is it to think that such things once happened. In 1854 Henry James 
was eleven years old and Meredith twenty-six. Neither James nor Meredith (as their 
letters permit us to learn) was ever free from a sense that his work was not wanted, 
yet each went on with only fitful and private signs of discouragement, writing what 
was in him to write to the end of a long life ; while Miss Ogle was strangely content 
mever to repeat her single success. Literary history provides few odder minor 
contrasts. 

What, then, of the origin of this book ? Fane Eyre was published in 1847, Vilette 
in 1853; Miss Ogle’s novel was published in 1854, and includes the name of “ Currer 
Bell” among its many literary allusions. Mrs. Gaskell had already published Mary 
Barton when A Lost Love was begun, and Ruth and Cranford preceded Miss Ogle’s 
book by one year. George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life came three years after 
A Lost Love, and, like that book, called forth the enthusiasm of august contem- 
poraries. ‘The emancipation of woman was complete, and in that slow achievement 
Miss Ogle took a definite small part ; she emerged from intellectual twilight, rubbed 
her eyes, captivated her masculine contemporaries, and compelled them to admit 
her to “‘ the company of the Immortals.”’ Looking at her book even a little narrowly, 
it is impossible not to murmur appreciatively, What incredible good fortune! For 
it is a slender, angular, girlish book, with the delicately awkward purity of a water- 
colour by a painter who is not, and may never be, master of his materials, but who 
has been touched by the fresh morning aspect of familiar meads and waters. How 
often has the same story been written—the shy girl visiting brilliant or showy people, 
slowly attracting the most brilliant, and losing him when his first love raises a little 
finger? The story is simple, artless, true—impossible to criticise because it would 
be the grossest meanness to criticise it. For a few rare months the author discovers 
an escape for the suppressed girl’s passion which makes her bosom sore ; she writes 
eagerly and carelessly and is happy in writing; and when that is over nothing follows 
The thin, clear jet falls exhausted ; but those who have seen it rising and falling teem 
with characteristic generosity, and surely the author was satisfied in their praise 
So might one fancy her, and so might one imagine that not the least felicitous 
achievement of the Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell was the stimulation of Miss Ogle, 
ae too, the daughter of a North-Country clergyman, into this solitary emulous 
ardour. | 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND CANTON TICINO. 
By SamMuEL BuTLer. New Edition. Fifield. 7s. 6d. net. 


To those who regard Samuel Butler’s personality as of more importance than his opinions 
this must rank as the best of his books, for herein is his personality most graciously 
displayed. It is a holiday book, the record of his enjoyments. The name of Darwin 
appears only once in the index ; the entry is “‘ Darwin, Charles, no place for meeting.” 
One cannot but be glad of it, and glad generally of Butler’s transformation from a crank 
to a character. Since Dr. Johnson’s visit to France nothing quite so English could have 
been discharged upon the Continent, and whereas Johnson brought home little but an 
explanation of French cookery, Butler’s loot is large. 

Nothing pleased Butler more than North Italian Catholicism, and he succeeded very 
well with the priests, except with one who would not let him sketch on a feast day. 
On the whole the monks were less sociable. He was delighted by the lack of earnestness, 
as he styles it, really by the lack of cant, in the popular religion. “‘ When will our Protes- 
tantism, or our rationalism, or whatever it may be, sit so lightly upon ourselves?” he 
asks. At Locarno the Bishop was welcomed by a brass band playing comic opera, and 
at night there were fireworks, including a set-piece of the Madonna. Butler wished that 
Gravesend would so receive the Bishop of London. A valley of Protestants he shunned ; 
they would give away tracts as readily as we do. 

On the other hand his appreciation of the scenery, the romantic nature of which his 
sketches do not conceal, is suppressed, or expressed if at all by copious quotations from 
Handel. How could it be otherwise ? Landscape is little adapted for intellectual 
judgment, and Butler wrote only with his intellect. The valley of Sambucco contains 
excellent trout. It is just the right size. It is like No. 3 of the third set of organ concertos. 
If a view is good, he says that it is good, and you can find out anything more by going 
to look at it. 

His neat, humorous observation of personal oddities, however, is as good as this 
thing can be. One might be pardoned for thinking of the Innocents Abroad, but Butler 
was not an innocent even in Italy, and can still trail his coat in his digressions, although 
charmed by the candour and simplicity of the country’s manners. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By J.I. Ossorne. Constable. 85. 6d. net. 


Clough was a boy’s poet: whether he will remain so, whether, in some places, he is 
still, depends on how far youth still finds its perplexities and doubts in the matters 
which disturbed Clough. Born in 1819, he was at Rugby when Arnold was influencing 
or antagonising all that was most notable in the youth of England ; he was at Oxford 
when Newman and Keble and Froude were recalling the Church of England from an 
insularity that had dangers to a vocation which had its tragedies. Clough was so 
thoroughly of Rugby, so purely an Arnoldian that he never afterwards gave his allegiance 
to anything. All the rest of his life he struggled to find the freedom he had lost before 
he was aware that it was his right. At Oxford, in America, back in England, he seems 
always the type of the man who shot his arrow into the air and spent his days looking 
for it. His poem—his most moving and most accomplished work—FKaster Day at Naples, 
1849, with the two refrains “ Christ is not risen ” and “ Christ is yet risen,” display that 
duality in his character which he mourned and would have analysed in Dipsychus and | 


; - Amours de Voyage, and only lost for a time in his earliest long poem, The Bothie of 
_ Tober-na-Vuolich. Had Arnold not trained him to an earnestness which became second 
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nature to all Rugbeians, Clough might have been something of a Heine, in Heine’s 
ironical, cynical vein. Such a verse as 
There is no God, the wicked saith, 
And truly it’s a blessing, 
For what he might have done with us, 
It’s better only guessing, 


has something of the domino gaiety of the German Jew ; and The Latest Decalogue is a 
neat, forcible statement of the murderer’s Credo, especially in the lines 


Thou shalt not kill—but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 


Mr. Osborne has written a judicious and balanced essay on Clough. He does not claim 
for him that he was a great poet ; but he rightly insists on his interest in his period. 
He stands between the stark pessimism of such a man as Thomson and the faith of 
Browning: and his doubt has a greater sense of struggle in it than the urbaner agnos- 
ticism of Matthew Arnold. Mr. Osborne also makes out a good case for his contention 
that, of all the Victorian poets, Clough showed the most reasoned imagination in writing 
of marriage ; here, and in his attitude to women generally, he forestalled the views 
of that generation which his sister, the Principal of Newnham, so largely helped to 
educate. 


AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. W:- 
Epmunps. Cassell. 55. net. 


Until it reaches modern times Mr. Edmunds’ book is full, and its judgments, being 
mainly those of others, central and safe. It is practically a dictionary of English authors, 
arranged chronologically. It would have been a better book if Mr. Edmunds had eschewed 
criticism and confined himself to history and bibliography. As it is, he does not give nearly 
enough bibliography, and what he does give is unsatisfactory ; for instance, he mentions 
no later edition of Shakespeare than the “‘ Leopold’ ; and no later issue of the Paston 
Letters than that of 1875. The critical part of his book is written in an annoying kind 
of lecture-note shorthand, as this judgment on Blake : : 

A pure lyrist, owning the inspiration of the Elizabethans ; artless and simple, but inevitable 
and beautiful in diction ; the imagination as direct and as pure as a child’s ; in this respect 
he “‘ never grew up ”’; in his later prophetic books the artistic element came to dominate 
the poetic ; they are difficult to interpret, lost in a blaze of rapture; but his lyrics a true 
foretaste of the nineteenth-century lyric. 


The real banality and poverty of the book is only fully noticeable when Mr. Edmunds is 
left without the authorities he has hitherto followed. His statement that among living 
novelists Mrs. Humphry Ward, George Moore, Stanley Weyman “ have established 
themselves on the direct line of evolution from past traditions ”’ can only be equalled 
by his declaration that Wilde’s comedies “‘ lacked a serious outlook on life,’”’ and that 
“this was remedied by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero.”” And what about Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones ? The omissions in this section are too many to enumerate ; but, to leave out the 
living, Mr. Edmunds excludes Marion Crawford, H. D. Traill, and Grant Allen ; and 
among living writers he admits Mr. Noyes and Mr. Drinkwater, but excludes 
Quiller-Couch, Scawen Blunt, Anstey, A. E. Housman, Chesterton, and Arthur Balfour 
—to name a varied list. And why should Mr. Norris and Sir Rider Haggard and the 
ever-fresh Miss Rhoda Broughton be denied access to a shrine when niches are found 
for Stanley Weyman and Lucas Malet ? 

We are told that this book is meant primarily for teachers, schools, and colleges : 
but we cannot believe that it can displace for a moment such admirable monographs 
as Dr. Saintsbury’s, or Andrew Lang’s, or more elaborate books such as Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia of English Literature. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRENCH WRITERS. By Mapame Dwvcravx, 
Collins. gs. net. 


Madame Duclaux, who has always been of two worlds nationally, seems in this book 
to be of two worlds zsthetically. Most of these essays were written before the war ; 
the book was held up, and then some of her verdicts seemed to Madame Duclaux 
more than she could print. “I own,” she says, “ I have almost entirely rewritten the 
chapter I had given to Péguy. I did not—do not—fully like or appreciate a genius 
now generally accepted as such in France, but I had composed my first sketch in a mood 
of freakish pleasantry, which might be permitted towards a man much younger than 
myself, with a great future before him, but which is not possible in speaking of a poet, 
dead, who died a martyr and a hero.” It is a good spirit, that ; and it tends, we believe, 
to a sounder criticism than the harsher canons of purely zsthetic judgment, which 
will refuse to weigh Philip Sidney and Alexander Pope save in the same scale. Madame 
Duclaux’s position is the opposite of that held by most of the younger people to-day. 
Her heart is with the light, gay, cynical, spirited, agnostic France, but her head is 
reluctantly aware of the claims of the devout, serious, passionate France—the France 
which won the war and built on the Hill of the Martyrs the Church of the Sacred Heart. 
Her criticism of the Catholic writers, of Claudel, of Péguy, of Francois Jemmer is 
more valuable than the dithyrambs of those who have perhaps too hastily been ready 
to see the world through the glasses of the religious revivalists. For her, unlike less 
attuned sceptics, there is nothing terrible in the ascendency of Bergson, who is to the 
twentieth century, she says, what Rousseau was to the eighteenth. She is, that is to say, 
far more civilised than most English critics of similar views ; she has something of the 
latter’s respect for Catholicism, a respect never quite so evident as when the sceptic is 
violently attacking the enemy. Her esthetic criticism is not very deep, but it is invariably 
lucid in expression and conception, and her range is exceptionally wide, embracing 
authors as different as Rostand, Rolland, Duhamel, Barbusse, and Madame Colette. 


SOME MODERN ‘NOVELISTS. By HeELen and Witson Fouerr. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. and Mrs. Follett write of twelve modern novelists, and devote a final chapter to 
the consideration of the younger generation. Their list includes Meredith, Gissing, 
Henry James, de Morgan among the dead ; Howells, Hardy, Phillpotts, Bennett, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Mrs. Wharton, and Conrad among the living ; and in the final chapter 
they deal with W. B. Maxwell, Theodore Dreiser, and at length with Miss Sidgwick. 
We suppose the mention of Dreiser must be forgiven and debited to the authors’ 
American blood ; but there are other signs which show that Mr. and Mrs. Follett were 
not quite determined as to what kind of book they meant to write. There are several 
passages of really acute criticism, especially of the form of the novel ; and the chapter 
on Mrs. Wharton is especially good in its insistence on the merits of that early and little- 
known book, The Valley of Decision. They are unkind, perhaps, to Howells ; and in 
criticising Mr. Wells they seem, unfortunately, to borrow their subject’s chameleon 
qualities. Such a judgment as this is equally deplorable, either in ethic or esthetic : 

In short, Mr. Wells has the grace—partly intellect, partly a sense of humour—to see that 
very few things are ultimately and always true or right, and to subject even his most ardent 
convictions to the test of renewed and challenging experience. He does not criticise life 
by a set formula, and therefore it is futile to try to summarise him on a formula. | 


Apart from the glaring fallacy in the last sentence, we are sorry to notice that critics so 


- generally sane as are Mr. and Mrs. Follett should share the vulgar error that you escape 


formulas by refusing to state them. Your formula is there—generally very obvious to 
the observer—whether you state it or not : the rules of Bohemia are as rigid as the rules 
of the Spanish Court. 
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In the chapter on Conrad the writers proclaim their belief in Nostromo as his greatest 
book, “ the one work by which Mr. Conrad would stand if he were to fall by every other,” 
a judgment which we find rather difficult to reconcile with their belief that “ if there is 
creative genius of the first order at work upon the novel in this younger generation,” 
it is to be found in the work of Miss Ethel Sidgwick. The book, indeed, suffers from 
being a collection of essays written at different periods; and almost each essay 
displays a different standard of criticism. This inevitably gives the book an air of 
unreality, of occasional lapses in judgment, which we think Mr. and Mrs. Follett might 
have avoided by a more careful consideration of their subject as a whole. 


CRITICISM AT A VENTURE. By Geratpine E. Hopcson, Litt.D. Erskine 
Macdonald. tos. 6d. net. 


Miss Hodgson is a vice-principal of Ripon Training College, and the writing of her 
book has been the “ chosen recreation of a lover of poetry who possibly attaches too 
little value to conventional canons and authoritative criticism.’ The authority to 
which her own fidelity is vowed is that of the Catholic Church, and her most emphatic 
judgments are those in which Catholic principles are dominant. An extremely interesting 

ook might result from the attempt to apply Catholic standards to esthetic matters ; 
and if the present volume is not so good as it might be, it is hardly because the author 
flinches from such an attempt, but because the book is not a whole; and because, when. 
those standards are not available, her own judgment is not quite sound. She gives 
chapters to Tennyson and Browning, to the Poetry of Doubt and the Poetry of Faith ; 
but her treatment of Arnold, Patmore, and Christina Rossetti is inadequate even for 
the expression of her own sympathy or antipathy. There is a great deal about Francis 
Thompson and Lionel Johnson, and there is pleasant recognition of de Tabley ; but 
Mr. Yeats should have been given something better than casual allusion, and Mr. Sturge 
Moore and Mr. Bridges should not have been left to share the silence which Mr. Hardy 
probably enjoys. Not less inexplicable is the fact that, although space is found for many 
“soldier poets,” the name of Edward Thomas nowhere appears. Miss Hodgson’s 
recognition of Flecker is welcome, and her frequent parallels with French poetry are 
to be praised ; but her omissions make it difficult to trust her judgment or even to dis- 
cover her plan. 

But the initial flaw is in her title : criticism at a venture cannot be criticism at all, 
and it is the absence of relation that is the chief shortcoming of her book. And it should 
be added that quotation “‘ at a venture” is not quotation at all. The author quotes a 
certain passage from Lionel Johnson in two places, but has not been at pains to see 
that page 114 confutes the reading on page 79. And again, when (once more in two 
places) she states that A Shropshire Lad is the work of Mr. Laurence Housman, she is 
unaware of her harshness ; for it is harsh to praise him for work which is not his and 
to ignore all the books he has written. These are perhaps small points, but there is a 
morality even in adhesion to fact, as well as in fidelity to doctrine. 

_But for one thing she deserves admiration—the vigour with whicn she attempts to 
vindicate “‘ the ’nineties.”” Miss Hodgson does not believe that the ’nineties were con- 
temptible years for English poetry, and she turns smartly upon their successors. ‘“‘ The 
poets of the first decade of the twentieth century . . . will all of them be forced to doff 
their greening laurels and lay them low in homage when the Shades of the last Victorians 
emerge from the vanished past, and offer us once more of their glorious best.” Her later 
pages show her determination that the Georgian dogs shall not have the best of it, 
for she denounces “their general lack of religious faith or, worse, their positive 
contempt of religion.” Her own instances of the “ poetry of faith ” and her praise of 
Keble are not conclusive evidence that religious faith brings poetry, but merely that 
it may bring religious poetry. : 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE NATIONS AND THE LEAGUE. By Ten REPRESENTATIVE WRITERS OF 
ee NaTIons. With an Introduction by Sir Georce PatsH. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. Od. net. 


This is yet another book by a composite author—a composite author of considerable 
and cosmopolitan distinction, for in its first chapter or manifestation it appears as Sir 
George Paish, and, passing through further stages in the persons of M. Bourgeois, Sir 
Sidney Low, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and Dr. Nansen, finally and curiously 
emerges as Professor Lujo Brentano. These names are sufficient to assure the reader 
that the book will contain matter of importance and authority ; but, while the reader 
will not be entirely disappointed, and some of the essays taken by themselves are of 
value, the volume as a whole is singularly unsatisfactory. In the first place we do not 
understand on what principle the selection was made. The chapters are headed : “‘ A 
French View,” “‘ A British View,” “‘ An American View,” and so on, but at the end we 
_ ask helplessly : “A view of what ?”’ The essays of M. Matei and M. Bourgeois can 
_ be correctly described as French views of the League of Nations, but Sir Sidney Low’s 
is in no sense an English or British view of the League, nor is Professor Brentano’s a 
- German view of the League. Sir Sidney Low writes about peace treaties and their 
_ revision, a highly technical and important question; Professor Brentano’s chapter 
consists of a speech delivered by him during the war, and deals with dumping, pro- 
_tectionism, colonial policy, economic war aims, and other economic questions. It is 
true that both writers mention the League, but that is hardly a sufficient excuse for 
_ binding them up in the same cover. Nor do we think that it was wise for the editor 
- or publisher to include in the same book essays written at such different times as, from 
_ internal evidence, we judge to be the case with these papers. To begin with Sir George 
Paish’s introduction and end with the last chapter of Professor Brentano is really the 
_ reductio ad absurdum of composite authorship. ‘The Professor’s speech must have been 
delivered a year or so before the end of the war, and bears little or no relation to facts 
or to German mentality to-day ; Sir George Paish, writing a year after the end of the 
war, puts forward his views as to the economic chaos and its remedies, which in the 
last month have become familiar to most readers of newspapers. 


’ 


_THE CASE FOR NATIONALISATION. By A. Emm Davis, L.C.C. (Chairman, 
_ Railway Nationalisation Society). Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Nationalisation will undoubtedly be one of the big political issues of the near future, 

and there are few, we think, but will welcome the clearing away of the fog of confusion 
_and misunderstanding in which the question is involved. Alderman Davies has devoted 
_many years to the study of business and industry—and that in no mere academic way— 
and his book should be welcomed not only by nationalisers, but by anti-nationalisers 
_alike also, for if Collectivism is to be fought it had better be the real thing as proposed by 
Collectivists, and not the presentation of it given by the Daily Trumpet or the Anarchist 
_ Free Press. Mr. Davies deals in a very thorough manner with his case. He discusses what 
private enterprise does not accomplish, as well as what some of the publicly-owned | 
undertakings do accomplish. He explains methods of nationalisation, what Government 
‘control means, the importance of the workers’ share in management, and the right to 
strike. And he devotes a good deal of space to criticism of the Press and the politicians 
who speak on behalf of private interests. Fundamentally the whole issue, as he sees it, 
is largely a moral one—whether the ideal of public service is to prevail over private 
‘profit-making. As for the hated bureaucrats, Mr. Davies defends them against some of 
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the more extravagant abuse which is heaped upon them. He is, we note, far et 
holding a brief for bureaucracy sans phrase, or for all the ornaments of Whitehall as 
we know them to-day. Yet when you indict these officials, he says, your indictment 1s 
really not of the officials, as such, but of the whole governing class. That class is not 
efficient, whether it is in private business or a Government office ; it is, on the whole, 
incompetent. Better men—or at least better trained men—and better methods are 
needed, as well as publicity, that “very real safeguard against the dangers of 
bureaucracy.” Altogether Mr. Davies is to be congratulated on having produced a 
very useful book. And let us add that it is a very readable one, for even the mere. student 
of human nature, who cares nothing whether he pays his fare to the Great Western 
Railway shareholders or to Sir Eric Geddes, or who runs the coal mines or the liquor 
trade, will find diversion in the quotations from speeches and newspapers with 
which Mr. Davies provides him very liberally. We like especially the enthusiastic 
description of the Swedish telephone system in a certain evening paper, by way of 
attack on State ownership—the only detail omitted being the fact that “ the Swedish 
telephone system is for the greater part State-owned ! ” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. By Sir Gzorce ArtHur. Macmillan. Three 
volumes. 52s. 6d. 

During the Manchurian War a German officer who was watching the operations 

remarked that Kouropatkin would fail as a general because Es fehlt ihm der weitere Blick. 

He lacked the further-reaching view. It was this gift which Lord Kitchener possessed 

in the very highest degree, and it was perhaps the possession of this gift which is the 

secret of his power and of his reputation. 

He is not generally considered by soldiers to have been a good tactician. Sir George 
Arthur elaborately defends his conduct of the battle of Paardeberg. But the mere layman 
cannot help feeling that good tactics are self-evident and need no elaborate defence. 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1814 in France needs nobody to point out its brilliance. You 
have only to state the facts to recognise the hand of genius. As an organiser Lord 
Kitchener was pre-eminent, but his success as an organiser was not sufficient to account 
for the power he exercised over the minds of men and for his world-wide reputation. 

As his biographer Sir George Arthur says: ‘‘ Though pre-eminent as an organiser 
and administrator, and not far removed from a great statesman, he can scarcely be 
described as towering conspicuously from any one point of view above some of his 
contemporaries—to say nothing of the great dead.” 

Sir George Arthur hits the right nail when he says that 


Kitchener’s mind was infinitely broad as it was accurately precise. He was, above all, the 


mathematician . . . . He was never so engrossed in the task of the moment . . . that 
he could not descry things on the far horizon. Some men take no thought of the morrow; 
others think of it to the detriment of the work of to-day ; others, again, while seeing the 
foreground and middle distance in fair detail, have but a blurred vision of things near the 
skyline. He saw all, not as in a picture with the illusions of perspective, but as in a plan 
where dimensions and distances figure as they are and not as they seem. The solution of a 
problem over which others fluttered with many circuits, he was able to,iseize in a single 
swoop of the intellect ; and, while working on that problem, he discerned, not mistily 
and inconclusively, but with clear-cut certitude, the further stages in the argument. “all 
This is the weitere Blick. It was owing to this exceptional faculty that Lord Kitchener 
in 1914 saw that the war would last four years or longer, that he determined in 1914 
to put seventy English divisions into the field. And this is what he will be remembered 
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by. He not only saw that the whole nation would have to fight. He made it possible. 
He carried his way. When he said it must be done, even those who did not believe 
submitted. He was strong enough to sow the dragon’s teeth, for he alone saw the magni- 
tude of the harvest, and he alone accurately gauged the hour of its ripening. 

Sir George Arthur’s biography gives us a full and detailed record of Kitchener’s 
official life : his early soldiering, his military and administrative career in Egypt, his 
work in India, and the part he played in the European War ; but of the character of the 
man in private life, even his official everyday life, of his ways and idiosyncrasies, his 
habits, methods, and peculiarities, he tells us little. 

For a picture of Kitchener intime we shall have to look elsewhere and wait, and perhaps 
we are destined to wait and to look in vain. 


PATRICK SHAW-STEWART. By Ronatp Knox. Collins. ss. net. 


When Patrick Shaw-Stewart heard the news of Raymond Asquith’s death, this is what 
he wrote to his sister : 

It makes me more inclined than anything that has happened yet to “ take off my boots 
and go to bed.” Decidedly it’s queer—when people like Julian died, you felt at least they 
had enjoyed the war and were gloriously at home in it ; but Raymond ! . 
The sentiment is perhaps even more applicable to his own fate. A Newcastle scholar, 

winner of the Ireland and other academic laurels, a managing partner in Baring Brothers, 
with an already proved capacity for high finance, the shock of nations sends him to 
organise platoons of stokers in Gallipoli, to mark maps in Macedonia, and finally to die, 


__ hit by a shell when in command of the Hood battalion at Dunkirk. 


By strange pathways God has led you. 


Strange but not unmeet pathways for the friend of Charles Lister, Julian Grenfell, and 
Rupert Brooke. In Gallipoli he seems by his letters to have reached a country he knew 


a by heart, the “ notissima fama insula,” and he rejoiced to be in sight of Samothrace and 


not far form A°gospotami. He was a fit member of that gallant young band who went in 
another Argo on the quest of another fleece and found it in the shape of a glorious death. 
These letters, which are chosen and edited with a reserve which one may sometimes: 
regret but which one cannot but admire, give nevertheless a picture of the man : his early 
ambitions at school, his hatred of ‘‘ work,” his marvellous memory and power of con- 
centration, of not stopping a book till he had finished it, and of remembering all of it, 
of achieving what he had set out to achieve, and of sacrificing what he most desired if 
he thought it necessary, of his enjoyment of people and things and places (as when 
he says he has got a “ crush” on the American people) and books, and it also gives 
with extraordinary vividness a picture of the soldier’s life at Gallipoli and life in the 
Near East : 
There was another heap of dead in front of the trench, and at dawn a lark got up from 
there and started singing. 
From Athens he writes : 
In the afternoon to Eleusis, where we met seven Germans with a dachshund—a strange 
sight and sensation, one felt vaguely as if one ought to intrench. 


From Kurkut: ve 

Tam under a tree which I imagine to be an alder (or possibly a tamarisk), within pre- 
cisely three feet of the River Echedorus, now shrunk to an inconsiderable brook, which, 
however, tinkles pleasantly in the moonlight, supplies small fish, which the French"cun- 
ningly catch and fry, and yields quite a respectable tub. . . . 


After leaving Gallipoli he goes to Macedonia, where for some time he acts as liaison 


| officer with the French, but he tires of this work, and tries, in vain at first, to get sent 
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back to the French front, and, finally, after coming to England, he succeeds, and is killed 
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by a shell when in command of the Hood battalion, to which he had been attached at 
the beginning of the war as an interpreter. 
By this time all his best friends had been killed. 


I suppose it’s the same for everyone: and yet, you know, it’s an odd fact that all the 
people I really care'about are dead, and all the people I used to say “Hallo !” to and see 
when there was nothing better to do are absolutely intact. 


He makes one exception: Edward Horner, and he was killed at Cambrai a little later on. 

He repeats many times throughout his letters that he is a bad soldier, not a good 
regimental officer, but it is clear from the evidence of others that he showed the same 
determination to do what he had to do superlatively well in the war, as he had shown 
at school, at Oxford, and in the City. His fellow-officers were struck by his capacity ; 
there was no detail, they said, to do with the men’s comforts to which he did not give 
the closest personal attention. He made a success of soldiering as he had made a success 
of everything else, and the task was all the harder, as he had no natural liking for such 
things. His kingdom was elsewhere, and when one reads the poignant poem (already 
published here) that was found scribbled in a copy of the Shropshire Lad one feels out 
of what depths of sadness, out of what a divine discontent his courage, his efficiency, and 
his gaiety flowered. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. VOL. I. TO THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS. 
By Sir Jutian S. Corsett. Official History of the War. Longmans. 17s. 6d. net. 


This is the first published volume of the official history of the war. The history is 
official in the sense explained in the preface : it is based upon official documents, naval, 
military, and political, but the author is alone responsible for “‘ the form and character 
of the narrative, as well as for the opinions expressed.” It is to be hoped that this principle 
of authorship will be literally and liberally interpreted both by the official and the 
writing members of this partnership. For it is quite impossible to write a live history 
of strategical and tactical operations without having and expressing opinions upon 
those operations. The official historian must be required to draw a clear distinction 
between his facts and his opinions, but provided that he does this he must be 
allowed to express his opinions. Sir Julian Corbett’s name is a guarantee of a very 
high standard for this first volume. This first connected and authoritative account of 
the naval operations from July to December, 1914, is of very great interest, not only 
to the expert but to the layman. The layman instinctively turns first to the accounts 


of actions, but, as a matter of fact, among the most interesting things in this volume 


are the descriptions of the arrangements prior to the actual outbreak of war, and of the 
plans for the protection of trade routes, etc. It is not possible to deal here in any detail 
with the contents of the volume, but the ordinary reader who has only followed the 
course of naval operations in the newspapers will find some facts recorded here very 
surprising. He will learn, for instance, that the statement, repeatedly made in books 
and in the Press, and encouraged, if our memory is not at fault, by the speeches of certain 
statesmen, that in,the critical days of July, 1914, the test mobilisation, which had come 
to an end on July 23rd, was prolonged, is not correct. As a matter of fact, the dispersal 
of the Fleet had actually begun, and leave had already been given in the Second Fleet 
and in part of the First. ‘‘ Actual mobilisation was an independent act ordered by the 
Admiralty after a definite war movement had been ordered,” and it was not completed 
until August 3rd. Perhaps the most surprising thing in the book is Chapter VII., which 


—e———— a 


describes the Battle of the Bight, of August 28th. Only luck and the fighting quality — 


of our men extricated us on that occasion from a lamentable situation. Having prepared 
a trap for the Germans, we really fell into theirs. Our Commodores in charge of the 
operations did not know until three-quarters of the operations were over that the 
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Grand Fleet battle-cruisers were taking part in the action, and this threw the whole 
operation into inextricable confusion. Consequently, when during the action Com- 
modore Keyes sighted British cruisers he not unnaturally mistook them for German, 
and for nearly two hours the British ships were playing hide-and-seek with one another, 
or trying to ram their own submarines. Although the action had begun at 7 a.m., it 
was past ten before the two Commodores became aware that Admiral Beatty with his 
battle-cruisers had been sent by the Admiralty to support them, and it was only at 
the last moment and by taking a considerable risk that the Admiral himself turned a 
muddled operation into a success. The ordinary reader will also find much to interest 
him, and also to surprise him, in the account of the operations in the Mediterranean 
connected with the Goeben, and of the Battle of the Falkland Islands. The operations 
leading to the sinking of the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst are a classical example of the 
difficulty which their own smoke may cause to large modern cruisers, even when they 
are in overwhelming force. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. By Commanper Cartyon Betarrs, M.P. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 


No single incident of the war has, we suppose, been shrouded in deeper obscurity or 
provoked a greater controversy than the Battle of Jutland. The despatches at the time 
did not give the truth, the notorious communiqués from the Admiralty gave less. The 
German Admiral Scheer says that it wrecked British naval superiority, the German 
critic, Captain Persius, that it wrecked all hopes in the German Grand Fleet. Lord 
Jellicoe has written his apologia ; the Admiralty is having an “ official ” account com- 
piled. The plain citizen has long ago given up the attempt to unravel the mystery, 
though he may have a tolerably strong feeling that Jellicoe might have done better—if 
he had been Nelson. Commander Bellairs now offers his criticisms, which are definite 
enough. He describes the engagement very elaborately ; he discusses our whole naval 
policy, and he draws a formidable indictment. He holds that the Navy was not adequately 
prepared for war, because we had no properly constituted War Staff ; that Lord Jellicoe 
by grave tactical mistakes and deplorable timidity lost his opportunity of destroying 
the German Fleet; that the Admiralty endorsed Jellicoe’s actions at the time and 
“* white-washed ” him afterwards. Only after the peace, “‘ the first hint given of the truth 
is that Beatty, who was the subordinate, becomes an Earl and gets {100,000 ; and Lord 
Jellicoe remains a Viscount and gets £50,000.” But, says Commander Bellairs, “ this is the 
arraignment of a system and not of a man, for the man is the victim of the system which 
produced him.”’ It is the old system which he wants changed, and his hopes centre, as 


< _ do those of many naval reformers, in ‘‘ the appointment of a First Sea Lord who under- 


stands and believes in the necessity of staff training and staff organisation, and who has 


the strength of character and determination to enforce them against the opposition of 


many senior officers.” The book is certainly very well done, but it is not likely to settle 
the controversy ! 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By Dorotnea Conyers. Methuen. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Conyers, a lover and rider of horses from childhood, has an established reputation 
as a writer of lively stories of hunting, having made her way, she tells us, largely by the 
help of that veteran chronicler of sport, Mr. A. E. T. Watson, of the Badminton Magazine. 
Trish wit and inconsequence lend a racy flavour to these pages, which deal with hotels, 
servants, and superstitions as well as horses. The writer’s style is free and easy, and 
occasionally spasmodic, but it does well enough for the occasion. Mrs. Conyers, how- 
ever, should not produce again anything so thin and commonplace as her “‘ Autobio- 
a graphical Odds and Ends.” Details like ‘‘ I have also acted with Lady Gooch, a well- 
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known amateur,” are pretty small beer, good enough for casual journalism, perhaps, 
but not for the permanency of book form. We like the good stories given to us, but it 
is casual to use them twice in the same volume, e.g., the barrister’s plea for the public- 
house, page 89 and page 107, and the claret like ink, told on page 97 and not improved on 
page 222. The next time she writes Mrs. Conyers should take more trouble, or call in 
an expert friend to look over her ‘‘ copy.”’ Writing is an art, like the riding and selling 
of horses. It depends largely on the effective use of detail. It is no use, for instance, to 
say that a man is very funny if you give no instances of his humour. 


SANTA ‘TERESA AND HER FIRST ENGLISH DAUGHTERS. Sands. 
55. net. 


There are already good lives of Santa Teresa in English, and there are always her own 
incomparable autobiographical writings. No woman of her period, and no man, so 
definitely combined sanctity, sense, and genius. To find anything like her parallel one 
has to look back to Catherine or forward to John Wesley. This anonymous life does 
little to help us appreciate her more ; it serves no end which is not already met by the life in 
The Saints Series ; and it cannot compare with Mrs. Cunninghame Graham’s adven- 
turous essay on Reconstruction. It is, in brief, hagiology not biography, and if we want 
hagiology there are always Baring-Gould and the Bollandists. ‘The book is, however, 
worth looking at for its account of Carmelite houses in England. The chapter recounting 
the removal of the English nuns from Antwerp to Lanherne in 1794 is full of naive detail. 
The nuns were driven from Antwerp by the French invasion of the Netherlands, and 
decided “‘ to seek safety in the Land of Freedom.” They landed in the early morning 
at St. Catherine’s Stairs, Wapping, and attracted no little attention, some of it unfavour- 
able, until it became known they were English. They were then supplied with bread 
and cheese and cider and, according to the annals of the convent, “‘ one kind mob 
attended us with blessing and good wishes into the coaches. The nuns had so filled their 
pockets, or rather had tied on so many great sacks, that one of the coaches broke down 
with the weight.” It is pleasant to know that when they were at last settled down in 
Cornwall they were visited by Sir Harry Trelawny, Canon of Winchester Cathedral 
and Justice of the Peace, who assured them they might safely wear their habits. His 
kindness to the nuns, the chronicler tells us, ‘‘ met with its reward.’’ He embraced the 
true faith, and his 


Wife being dead, was ordained priest in Rome and died happily in or near Milan in 
1834, when he was nearly eighty years of age. 


We wish that the author of this book could persuade the authorities of the English 
Carmelites to print in full their chronicles. They have a charm which is not unlike that 
of Teresa’s own writings. 


LETTERS OF OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 1883-1918. Longmans. 14s. 
net; 


Mrs. Creighton, in a preface to these letters, says that she thought it best not to attempt 
a memoir of her son, but to let him disclose himself in his own words. We are not sure 
that she was right. For the letters have no such literary quality as will compel the busy 
or indolent public to do more than dip into so large a collection, and there is danger 
that they may miss a great deal in the process. Yet wherever they open the book they 
will find something that is arresting, and very quickly they will have a clear picture of 
a fine character in their minds. An extraordinarily vigorous, human personality, a sincere 
but unorthodox Christian, a good chaplain and a brave man, hating “ Churchiness,” 
loving men. It was very hard to be a good chaplain in the war—never quite sure where 
you should be or what you should do—feeling you were “ in the way” for the purposes 
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of war, fearing you were ineffective for the purposes of religion, and always harassed 
with the great contradictions of religion and war, sometimes with the faint beginnings 
of doubt. Oswin Creighton felt all this acutely. The problem of what to do he solved 
very effectively ; and these letters contain some vivid stories of the feats of energy and 
organisation he performed for the welfare of the men—particularly for the recreation 
of the vast camps and hospitals at Mudros. For the rest, his war experiences seemed 
only to confirm him in that unconventional, informal, human religion which is the 
main interest of the book. 

His great enemy was “‘ Churchiness ” or “ spikiness.” In Gallipoli and France he 
loathed the necessity for compulsory services, and avoided them wherever he could ; 
and in 1910 he had written from Canada: 


_ 4s the object of the Church to hold services? Or is it its main object ? ‘ Churchy” 
is to me the attitude of becoming absorbed in services and all that appertains thereto. 
Whenever we come in from holding “ services ” the first question asked is, “‘ How many 
people did you have?” I cannot always plead innocent myself. But to me religion is 
life and not services. ; 

He loathed the “ little denominational jealousies and squabbles ”’: 

We must hurry up and get in before the others do. We must hasten to arrange services 
and count our congregations. And meanwhile the congregations perish because there is 
no vision. It is lost in Churchiness. But hope and joy and life in all its fulness come 
when one learns to go in and out among the people, simply desiring to share their life and 
enter into all their feelings and help mould their ideals and strive to open their eyes to 
visions with no ulterior motive. 


He surprised even the soldiers in the transport by his unconventional views : 


When they talk to me about heaven I am afraid I get impatient, and say I am not in the 
least interested in heaven or hell, and don’t care a bit where anyone is going, and that the 
sole concern of religion is the bettering of this world, and that they must hurry up and create 
heaven here. 

And again : : 

I am unable to be dogmatic . . . I find myself telling men that it does not really 
matter whether they believe in the Incarnation or not. Christ did not demand of any one 
that they should believe in Him as God. He left it to them to find out if they could. Yet 
he said: ‘‘ Follow me” not as God, but as Man—Son of Man. A human Christ is what 
the world needs now more than anything else. 


- The world has lost a very human clergyman. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN ETHICS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Joun Hanpysipe. Liverpool University Press. 5s. net. 

These three essays, previously unpublished, were found among the papers of a young 

Lecturer of Liverpool University who was killed at the Somme. The first alone is 

important ; it was perhaps intended as the basis of a more considerable work. ‘The 


two others, which are earlier in composition, are narrow in scope and solely critical in 


intention. , 
Modern philosophy is in the position of the new state called German-Austria. ‘The 


provinces of her former Empire have been erected into independent sciences upon 
the material products of which she appears unable to draw. Handyside’s proposals 
tended to mutilate her of yet another region, that of ethics, which she has, in fact, 
neglected. After pointing to her obvious failure to lay down “ laws which should have a 
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universal claim on human conduct,’ Handyside concluded that a science of ethics was 
needed which should adopt “‘ some sort of historical method,” and should thus, and 
thus only, supply a “‘ datum which is at the same time a criterion.” 

That such a method is possible Lecky’s famous work proves ; but that such a method 
can distil, from the multitude of moral theories and social conventions, an abstract 
perfection which shall command our adherence away from existing systems, does still 
remain an ideal and an expectation. The problem is how to show that this abstract per- 
fection is valid apart from the systems of which it is the lowest common multiple. 
Handyside believed that a system historically formulated which was consistent within 
itself would be true, since self-consistency is in the last analysis an attribute of absolute 
truth alone ; he further believed that the truth of a self-consistent system would be 
immediately apprehended by an esthetic intuition. His essay was too brief to include a 
discussion of these two highly-controversial propositions by which many otherwise 


inclined towards his proposals will be repelled. Probably a science of ethics will find a 


pragmatic or a psychological, rather than a metaphysical, criterion, but in any event 
this author’s work must be recognised as a useful preface. 


MORNING KNOWLEDGE. By Atasrair SHANNON. Longmans. 14s. net. 


Mr. Shannon’s book ‘merits respect as the work of one who used the terrible leisure 
of prison to state his philosophy to himself. It is a curious, extremely unequal book, 
full now of old-fashioned, undergraduate controversy, now of mystical meditation, now 
of a certain modern impatience with thought. His thinking led him to a restatement 
of Christianity, which has resemblances to the philosophy which the late Dr. Figgis 

proclaimed so persistently. It is not pragmatism, but it uses the methods of pragmatism 
_ to defend an idealism which is ultimately mystical in basis. His final thought seems to 
be expressed in a rhapsody which is inspired by a study of Dostoevsky’s The Idiot. 


God is finite : it is the realisation of this that brings peace, that brings wisdom. God is 
weak : it is this that brings strength to us. God is sad and hungry : it is this that brings joy 
and fills us with the manna of Heaven. God is a Child, and it is this that makes us men. 


Mr. Shannon’s is a noble, generous-hearted book, valuable rather for what it suggests 
and promises, than for any definite contribution to the thought of the world. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. By F. W. Westaway. Blackie. 15s. net. 


The objects of this book are to examine the methods of modern science, to demon- 
strate at once the importance and the inconclusiveness of the results, and to recommend 
to theology a closer co-operation with science even at the sacrifice of dogma. A survey 
of scientific opinion, in which mathematics receive especial emphasis, occupies the 
bulk of the volume. Only in the last chapter does the author approach theology, and, 
as he confesses, this chapter owing to “ pressure of professional work ”’ is incomplete. 
After dismissing the theory of the literal inspiration of the Bible, and, tacitly, the 
theory of revelation through the Church, Mr. Westaway considers what may be deduced 
from “ personal spiritual experience.” From the teleological appearance of evolution 
_ he deduces that the First Cause must be an intelligent and personal Spirit. The problem 
of evil shows that the power of this Spirit is not infinite. He does not discuss what the 
limitations of this power may be, but proceeds to criticise the unnecessarily positive 
clauses of the Christian creeds, among which “‘ I believe in the resurrection of the 
body,” for example, should, in Mr. Westaway’s opinion, yield to “I believe in the 
‘survival of the personality.”’ He goes on to say that the “ literal interpretation of the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection is entirely contrary to the first principles of science 
and jto common sense ”’—what became of the law of gravity when Christ went up to 
heaven ?—and that “the fact of Christ is the only fact with which men are concerned.” 
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Whatis the fact of Christ ? It is that Jesus represented the “ highest moral perfection of 
mankind, and in him therefore the Immanent God dwelt more fully and completely 
than in any other man.” 

Now this broad liberal compromising line of argument may be criticised from two 
standpoints and from both simultaneously. It may, on the one hand, be asked whether 
scientifically, or perhaps historically, we have any more proof that Jesus was godlike 
than that he was God. Mr. Westaway answers that the former theory originates from 
reflection upon known facts and is corroborated by the personal experience of 1900 
years. Just as much may be said for the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation, and if 
heads are to be counted, the majority is given against any form of Christianity. In fact 
what Mr. Westaway is doing is this: he abandons “ unscientific ” doctrines which 
appear to him to be uninteresting or unmathematical, and arbitrarily defends the 
remainder; or, in other words, since science has shown that whales cannot eat men, 
he proposes to substitute for the statement that Jonah was swallowed by a whale, the 
doctrine, as yet not discredited by science, that Jonah was for a brief period placed in 

_ & near association with a denizen of the deep. It may, on the other hand, be asked what 
is the theological importance of Jesus being godlike if he is not God ? The only answer 
appears to be that a comfortable religious atmosphere is conserved without any expendi- 
ture of religious apologetics, inasmuch as a formula of any or no connotation is 
substituted for a formula of definite and imaginable significance. As the resurrection 

_ of the body is incompatible with the proved mutability of its material constituents 
_ and with the law of gravity, let us instead say the survival of the personality. Then, 
since no one knows what is personality nor how it could survive, the science teacher at 
the {High School will not sneer as we pass by with our Prayer Books. Really, it is all 
_ rather like to that religion described by Mr. Wells as advertising that it would not 
‘interfere with business. If a new and popular religion is to be founded by blinking at 
present problems, Mr. Westaway’s suggestions will be of use, but if our aim should 
_ be consonant with both/science and theology and include an effort to a more precise 
_ definition (of terms, little help is here to be found. 


SCIENCE 


SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOMPSON :" HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By J.S. 
THOMPSON and H. G. THompson. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


Silvanus Thompson was not a man who ever reached in science the eminence of a 
Kelvin or a Maxwell, but he occupied an honoured place in the second rank of the past 

- generation of physicists and electrical engineers. His text-books are known wherever 
English-speaking men study science—the Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism 
and the Dynamo-Electric Machinery have held their place for nearly forty years, and 
earned the unstinted praise of both teachers and taught. The Finsbury Technical 
College, now part of the City Guilds Institute, owes its success largely to his devotion, 
and thosejwho studied under him are now practising what they learnt of electrical 
engineering in all parts of the world. His great work as a teacher was not confined to 
his immediate students, for his popular lectures were models of what such things should 
be, as all who have heard him lecture at the Royal Institution must agree. His original 
work was voluminous and interesting, even if he never did anything very fundamental. 
Where, however, he was probably without equal was in his knowledge of the history of 
 gcience, the study of which he rightly held to be too much neglected, in this country 
especially. He was an unrivalled authority on everything concerning Gilbert, Queen 
 Elizabeth’s physician, who founded the modern science of magnetism, and the 
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translations which he prepared of the famous De Magnete and of the Eprstola ot 
Petrus Perigrinus were produced with a loving care never exceeded by any classical 
scholar editing his favourite text. His taste and knowledge of books showed itself in the 
details of type and binding, which are as good as those of any choice modern edition. 
The Petrus Perigrinus is a particularly delightful specimen of book-production, and is, 
we believe, recognised as such. At any rate we who now write found ourselves bidding 
against Quaritch when a copy was recently put up—and had to retire. 

Thompson was, in fact, a bibliophile, and showed his love of books both in his collec- 
tion and in his own productions—he has nearly a dozen privately-printed books and 
booklets to his credit, six being concerned with his beloved Gilbert. A member of the 
“ Sette of Odd Volumes,” he earned the love of his fellow-clubmen by both his learning 
and his geniality. As a biographer, too, he takes a distinguished place. His Life of Lord 
Kelvin is in every way worthy of its subject, and he wrote in addition Lives of Faraday 
and of Reiss. A production that showed another side of his character—that phase 
exemplified in his favourite saying, “‘ What one fool can do, another can ’”—was the 
Calculus Made Easy, which the reviewer in the Atheneum termed a “ gay and boisterous 
book,’’ surely the first time a book on such a subject has been so characterised. It was 
published anonymously, and the statement in the biography that Thompson was the 
author is, we believe, the first authoritative notification. The authorship has long 
been known to a few, but the book was widely attributed to another professor. 

The “ Life ” before us is, of course, written with a close knowledge of Thompson’s 
character, and gives us a full account of his activities, his enthusiasms, and his many- 
sided achievement. It is illustrated not only by photographs, but by reproductions of 
two of his very good water-colour paintings of the Alps, and by two caricatures by 
Mr. Hassall, which were scarcely meant, we think, for permanent record. The selection 
of letters form rather a weakness of the book. Thompson was not, apparently, a great 
letter-writer,and many of those printed deal with trivial matters of very restricted interest, 
such as occur in all domestic letters. Thompson’s social life is well described, but it is 
probable that the very intimacy which has enabled this to be done, has prevented any 

eneral estimate of his place in the scientific world, or of his original work, being given. 

he book is a careful record of a full and useful life, and will be welcomed by all of the very 
ag number of students who honoured him as their learned and kindly ‘‘ Doctor,” 
and by the many friends whom he made in all branches of life. 
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